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A famous foursome in the Studebaker plants is this Andert father-and-son team—expert machine operator Joe Andert senior and his sons Lou, Gene and Joe junior. 


Se ON 


recently will tell you frankly that they did 
so because they had read and heard so much 
about the Studebaker working force. 

This working force rates tops in the esteem 
of thousands of value-minded car buyers 
because the men who man it make lifetime 
careers of their jobs. They’re true craftsmen. 
Fach one of them feels in part responsible 
for some of the wear-resisting soundness for 
which Studebaker cars are famous. 

You may never meet any of these crafts- 
men face to face. But every mile you drive 
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Joe Andert and his sons are four good reasons why 
a Studebaker buying wave sweeps the country 


a Studebaker you realize more and 
that they’re real friends—solid cit 
whose pride it is to help cut the cos 
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step up the pleasure of your motoring 


| STUDEBAKER 
| Builder of trustworthy 
cars and trucks 


The Studebaker Corporation of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Or ario 
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She writes good letter 





Keep your triendships alive 
with letters people enjoy! A 
“good” letter is clearly writ- 
ten in your most natural 
style and packed with per- 


sonal interest. When you 

« write on fine paper you add 
sparkle and character to 
your letters. 


To write with confidence, 
choose finely-textured Eaton, 
Crane & Pike Stationery for 
every occasion. 





PENSMOOTH 


let this handsome paper help the 

flow of easy, friendly writing. Don't 

be doubtful—choose a paper that's 

correct every time — Eaton, Crane & 
re Pike's Pensmocth Stationery. 


OUR BOOKLET ‘‘IT’S FUN TO WRITE LETTERS" 
M“KES WRITING EASY. SEND 10c FORACOPY 


€ATON, CRANE, 
& PIKE ) 
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Relieve 
misery with 


‘ WET-DRY 
mA action of 


Absorbine Jr 


® When Athlete’s Foot torture strikes— 
use famous Absorbine Jr. quick! Its 
*“Wet-Dry” action helps heal raw, itchy 
open cracks and promote regrowth of a 
smooth unbroken skin- barrier against 
reinfection! Yes, Absorbine Jr. is Amer- 
ica’s No. 1 Athlete’s Foot stand-by! 


<4 SWAB the skin be- 
Na tween your toes with 
y cotton soaked in 

, AbsorbineJr. Its “*wet- 
ting” action removes 
flaky dead skin and 





dissolves stale per- 
spiration products on 
which Athlete’s Foot 


ae 
— 
micro-organisms 
a . thrive. 


Pouron Absorbine Jr.» 
Its “drying” and fun- 
gicidal action inhibits 
growthofalltheitnfect { 
ing fungi it can reach. 
Get time-proved 
Absorbine Jr. wher- 
ever drugs are sold... 
$1.25 a bottle . 4 
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W. F. Young, Inc., 
Lyman House, Montreal. 
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Industrial Financing 


DoMINION SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


TORONTO MONTREAL NEW YORK LONDON. ENG. WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
CALGARY LONDON KITCHENER HAMILTON OTTAWA QUEBEC HALIFAX SAINT JOHN 


50 Bing Street B est, Toronto, Canada 


APPOINTMENT 





R. L. FLEISCHAUER 


who, it has been announced by the Head 
Office of The Dominion Life Assurance 
Company in Waterloo, has been appointed 
an officer of the Company, with the title 


of Underwriting Secretary. 


Mr. Fleischauer has been associated with 


Dominion Life since 1921. 
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Lightweight 


PRISM BINOCULARS 


INCOMPARABLE 
ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD! 


DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED 
BY THE MAKERS OF THE 


“LEICA” 


WORLD-FAMOUS 
CAMERA 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


WALTER A. CARVETH LTD. 


Scientific Instruments 


431 YONGE ST. TORONTO 








SIMPSONS, LIMITED 


Preferred Dividend No. 22 


NOTICE is hereby given that the regular 
quarterly Dividend for the quarter ending 
September 15, 1950 of One dollar and 
twelve and one-half cents ($1.121/3) per 
share on the outstanding paid-up Four and 
one-half per cent (41%) Cumulative Re- 
deemable Preferred Shares of the Company 
has been declared payable September 15, 
1950, to shareholders of record as at the 
close of business on August 15, 1950. 


The transfer books will not be closed 
By order of the Board. 
Frank Hay, 


Secretary and Treasurer 


Toronto, July 21, 1950 





SIMPSONS, LIMITED 


Class “A” Shares 
Without Nominal or Par Value 
Dividend No. 18 


NOTICE is hereby given that a Dividend 
of One dollar ($1.00) per share on the 
outstanding paid-up Class “A” Shares 
Without Nominal or Par Value of the 
Company has been declared payable 
September 15, 1950, to shareholders of 
record as at the close of business on August 
15, 1950. 

The transfer books will not be closed. 

By order of the Board. 


Frank Hay, 


Secretary and Treasurer 


Yoronto, July 21, 1950 





SIMPSONS, LIMITED 


Class “B” Shares 
Without Nominal or Par Value 
Dividend No. 8 


NOTICE is hereby given that a Dividend 
of One dollar ($1.00) per share on the 
outstanding paid-up Class “B” Shares 
Without Nominal or Par Value of the 
Company has been declared payable 
September 15, 1950, to shareholders of 
record as at the close of business on August 
| 15, 1950. 
| The transfer books will not be closed. 
By order of the Board. 


Frank Hay, 
Secretary and Treasure: 


Toronto, July 21, 1950 
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TIME OF DECISION 


EARLY in the week there seemed to 
be a real chance that the Cabinet 
would have second thoughts about the 
Korean crisis. This Wednesday’s 
meeting looked like being even more 
crucial than that of two weeks ago 
which sent RCAF North Stars to join 
the airlift and approved some minor 
increases in the defence forces. 

Many factors combined to encour- 
age second thoughts. It was increas- 
ingly clear that even if the American 
forces succeed in holding their bridge- 
head in Korea, the reconquest of the 
country may be a_ long business: 
forces organized now are not likely to 
be too late. The British and Australian 
decision to furnish ground troops, 
which could not be ready for some 
months, underlined this. It also em- 
phasized the political importance of 
contributions from other UN mem- 
bers besides the Americans. 

Almost equally important was the 
fact that the Cabinet had at last found 
time for a more thorough review of 
the situation. The long ride on Mac- 
kenzie King’s funeral train to Toronto 
gave them the chance for a protracted 
discussion free from routine business. 

As a result, when Ministers met for 
this week’s meeting they had a far 
better general view of the situation 
than they had two weeks ago. At that 
meeting they did little more than ap- 
prove a paper which had come up 
via the Chiefs of Staffs Committee and 
Cabinet Defence Committee. 


GROUND TROOPS? 


THIS week’s discussion was bound to 
centre on the provision of ground 
troops for Korea. The method of Ca- 
nadian participation was uncertain, 
but there seemed to be a case for re- 
cruiting a volunteer force to serve di- 
rectly under UN Command rather 
than detaching any part of existing 
formations. The important question 
was not “How” but “Whether.” 

Canadian ground troops could only 
be a small force anyway. But the Gov- 
ernment’s decision on this was expect- 
ed to symbolize its attitude to the new 
international situation. If it decided to 
send, or recruit, a force for Korea, it 
would have to summon Parliament. 
And if it meant business, Parliament 
would have to meet soon. But not too 
soon, because troops for Korea would 
be only a part—actually a small part 
of the whole rearmament drive. 

There would have to be legislation 
to implement the promise of arms aid 
to Europe; there would have to be 
new powers to regulate industrial mo- 
bilization; and there would have to be 
a new fiscal program to provide funds. 
The Government is bound to need 
some weeks to work out a balanced 
program of rearmament. 

This week's cabinet meeting, it 
seemed at the week-end, could not 
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grasp all the problems at once. But at 
least it was expected to show whether 
the Government was at last making a 
serious effort to meet the new jnter- 
national situation. 


OUR ALLIES’ DECISIONS 


FROM the financial and economic 
point of view the outlook will be vreat-. 
ly influenced by two things, not 
wholly within Canadian control 

1. The scale and range of U.S. de- 
fence purchases here. It will certainly 
be far‘larger than the $25 million a 
year maximum of Defence Secretary 
Johnson’s pre-Korea  announcemient 

2. The scale and range of our own 
arms aid to Europe. The decision to 
provide such aid was one of the most 
important of the cabinet’s early re- 
actions to Korea. But the Western 
European Powers have not yet decided 
what they want, nor has the Govern- 
ment yet set the limit on what we are 
prepared to give. 


MR. MENZIES’ VISIT 


THE Australian Prime Minister, R. G. 
Menzies, will be in Ottawa for two 
days next week. In the sphere of inter- 
national affairs, he will probably not 
expect to get much support from the 
Canadian Government for Australia’s 
two pet policies—a Pacific Pact, and a 
permanent Commonwealth Secretari- 
at. But he will be able to round out 
the talks he has had in Washington 
about the Far Eastern situation, and 
he will certainly want to discuss Aus- 
tralia’s needs from North America. In 
London he argued the case for new 
dollar releases from the sterling pool 
for Australian imports. It was a strong 
case because Australia is selling to the 
sterling area many exports which 
could, on a selfish view, earn dollars 

Mr. Menzies has been under much 
pressure to resume Australia’s tradi- 
tional purchases of newsprint from 
Corner Brook, Nfld., and Powel 
River, BC. He is looking for n ichin- 
ery for ambitious developmen! pro- 
jects, of which the biggest is one 10 
divert the Snowy River to provide 
water for both hydro electric power 
and irrigation. The cost is estim ed at 
200 million Australian pounds 


FITTING OBSEQUIES 


MANY Ottawa people who w tc 
the funeral procession of th. lal 
former PM King from Par! H 
to St. Andrew’s Church, and from 
Church to the station, regrett that 
more Canadians could not tak. pat 
in this National ceremony. Of Mi 
funeral rites it was the only part ‘whic? 
had the full dignity and ceremony © 
a national occasion: the red coils ° 
the RCMP, the bands of the RCMP 
and RCAF, the guards of honor 0! the 
three services. Yet no report 
procession was included in the 
larly uninspiring broadcast. 
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he Stature of Mackenzie King 


death of an eminent figure 
\ir. Mackenzie King kicks up 
while a cloud of personal 
iscence and gossipy appraisal. 
ners sit around and talk about 
ieceased. Half-forgotten inci- 
are revived and glow in the 
rv. 
the ten days after the former 
Minister's death I heard more 
ections about him than at any 
n the 21 years since I came 
ttawa. Some of them were 
ar: quite a few were new. 
oddly, as I thought, many 
anecdotes were derogatory, 
a few of the comments were 
tering. A psychologist might 
vie to explain this. It may have 
: human reaction against the 
of eulogy and panegyric. 
angles were true or had some 
ents of truth in them. Neither, 
ips, Will weigh very heavily in 
idgment of those Canadians 
in more detached days, will 
‘a complete, impartial portrait. 
\ personality as complex and 
ential as Mackenzie King will 
the resources of the most 
int biographer. It is not un- 
mon to read of some of the 
st men of history that they 
¢ not uniformly great. What was 
ype said of Lord Bacon? “The 
htest, wisest, meanest of man- 
Sir John A. Macdonald is 
of the two or three Canadians 
will always be linked with 
Kenzie King. The mass memory 


of Macdonald has sloughed off, by 


most of the malicious or den- 
\ gossip which unquestion- 
ollected about him. He was 
’m being in every respect an 
lary figure for the guidance 
th, if the yarns still told have 
lidity. But the people pre- 
Sir John A. drunk to George 
sober. 
inly Mackenzie King’s 
vere not of the same sort as 
n A’s. Yet he had his faults, 
me of them were petty and 
ithetic. It is a safe guess that 
cess of time will winnow 
lost of this chaff and leave 
nory a hallowed one. 


ind the Chaff 


are prominent Canadians 
ng who were and probably 
neapable of seeing the real 
zie King because the flaws 
ibles, which were real 
blind them to his true 
He was inordinately vain 
\uS, Some say; he was fussy 
ticulous to a degree; he 
S Statf with thoughtless se- 
1 Bruce Hutchison’s phrase, 
slit a political throat with 
thlessness if it suited his 
sign: he lacked color and 
! a sense of the dramatic; 
he was pusillanimous and 
he drifted and postponed 


or 
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and procrastinized. You will hear 
all of these things. A prominent 
Canadian public man once wrote to 
me angrily, when I had discussed 
in a SATURDAY NIGHT column some 
application of his principles, a sear- 
ing denial that he had any prin- 
ciples at all. 

During the early years of his 
leadership he had to put up with 
a great deal of this sort of thing, 
especially from his political oppo- 
nents in Toronto. They laughed at 
his services to labor. They harped 
on the fact that he had not been 
in uniform in the First Great War. 
There has never been a man more 
maligned and more underestimated, 
certainly not in our recent history. 


How They Saw Him 


There are thousands of people in 
Canada who have had _ personal 
dealings with the former Prime 
Minister, in his fifty years of public 
life. There are still living men and 
women who knew him as a boy and 
who went to school with him. Each 
has formed his or her sum or total 
impression of the man, colored by 
that experience. Like other person- 
alities, Mackenzie King was many 
different men in different times and 
circumstances. 

My own dealings with him were 
not numerous or especially inti- 
mate, though as chief of the Ottawa 
bureau of the Toronto Star from 
1929 to 1933, as Chief Press Cen- 
sor and later Director of Censor- 
ship during the war I could hardly 
avoid opportunities on which to 
form impressions. My own contacts 
were almost exclusively favorable. 
While I was not blind to a few of 
the smaller or less admirable sides 
of his nature, my overall estimate 
was and is a high one. 

Figs do not grow from thistles, 
we have been reminded on high 
authority. The Canadian people do 
not go on supporting, election after 
election, a rogue or a fool. Men of 
the highest capacity and character, 
such as Louis S. St. Laurent, are 
not drawn to Ottawa to sit in cabi- 
net council with the kind of carica- 
ture some of King’s enemies have 
drawn of him. A schoolteacher in 
Saskatchewan who became one of 
my dearest friends remembered him 
as a classmate at Berlin, Ontario, 
and, long before I came to Ottawa, 
spoke to me of him in the warmest 
terms as a kind companion, demo- 
cratic and considerate. 


by 
Wilfrid 
Eggleston 
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First Mortgage Bonds 


To Yield 4.50% 


The new issue of British Columbia Forest 
Products Limited First Mortgage Bonds, 
Series “B”’, which are a legal investment for 
insurance companies in Canada, provide an 
attractive security yielding 4.50%. We offer 
as principals— 


British Columbia Forest Products 
Limited 


‘irst Mortgage Sinking Fund 
415% Series ‘*B’’ Bonds 


To be dated July Ist, 1950 
To mature July Ist, 1966 


Denominations: $500 and $1,000 
Price: 100 and interest 


A Prospectus, containing details of this issue 
and also including information regarding the 
Company’s properties, timber assets and 
financial statements will be forwarded gladly 
upon request. 


Mail or telephone orders receive 
prompt attention. 


Woed, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 
Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont. Kitchener 
Regina Edmonton New Westminster Victoria 
New York Halifax Quebec London, Eng. 














CANADA’S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 


ticks” 


SICKS’ BREWERIES 
LIMITED 


Dividend Notice 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 
dividend (No. 85) of thirty cents 
.30c) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of the Company, has 
been declared, payable on the 
30th day of September, 1950, to 
shareholders of record at the close 
of business on the 24th day of 
August, 1950 


By Order of the Board 


I. N. WILSON 
Secretary 
Calgary, Alberta, 
July 27th, 1950. 
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Craven A’ will not affect the throat 


There’s really nothing finer than Craven ' 


the finest of them all. 
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favourite 


I tind them so delightful. The smooth, cool, 
fresh smoking pleasure Craven ‘A’ gives can 


always be depended upon! 


That’s why my favourite is Craven ‘A’ 


The largest-sellng Cork lipped Cigarette 
in the world 


CRAVEN PLAIN—without cork tips 


same fine quality as Craven ‘ 
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COLLEGE 


Shortest and Surest Method” 
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MATRICULATION—GRADES IX-Xiil 


for Fall Term Individual instruction — Small study groups — 
triculation and secretarial course—Telephone Mi 


84 WOODLAWN AVENUE WEST, TORONTO, CANADA 





| AM writing to express my apprecia- 
tion of the article “Peevish” (SN, 
July 25). It is superb! Am I right in 
deciding that Melwyn Breen and 
Harold Town are pseudonyms? Have 
made an attempt to identify these 
artists but may not be right. 


‘“‘Peevish” 


Toronto, Ont. MARGARET STRONG 


I MUST confess that I have felt that 
recent issues of SN were extremely 
good, but I was really thrown by 
Melwyn Breen’s article “Peevish”. For 
my money . .. it is completely juven- 
ile . . . | have read it through three 
times and still don’t get it... a lemon 
and I hope that we don’t see too many 
of them. 


Vontreal, Que. SN SUBSCRIBER 


GOT a big boot out of “Peevish”. It 
is wonderful to read humor that is 
without Significance. Or am I too stu- 
pid to see the Social Consciousness ot 
the diatribes. I just think it is funny; 
especially the po-et-ry, or at least the 
poem there submitted. But would 
vou please get that poor devil out of 
that crater. It bothers me, lampreys 
or no lampreys. 

MARGARET VOLLMER 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


@ Breen and Town are no pseudonyms 
hut the names of SN Assistant Editor 
(see SN “city series’) and well-known 
Canadian artist respectively. 


Canadians in Paris 


THANK YOU for vour article on the 
Canadian students in Paris (SN July 
18). Although touching only the high 
spots it contains items of interest for 
all Canadians. SATURDAY NIGHT, it 
seems to me, has been trying to be not 
only the mirror of public activities but 
also an inspiration for Canada young 
and old 
Canadian Embassy F. CHARPENTIER 
Press and Cultural 
{ ttacheé 
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aris, France 


Thorncliffe 


FULL marks to Ontario Premier 
Frost for not permitting night racing 
at Thorneliffe (SN, July 18) ... The 
investors in and promoters of Thorn- 
cliffe thought they had a sure thing 
financially . . . that the public would 
crowd in, play the pari-mutuels to the 
vlee of the same promoters ... But the 
public has been only lukewarm, and 
now the promoters want Premier Frost 
to change the laws of this province 
{re night racing and gambling] to help 
them out of their financial predica- 
ment. 


Foronto, Ont. HARRY K. KENNEDY 


Divorce in Canada 


DIVORCE LAWS should be the last 
thing (instead of one of the first things) 
in Canada to keep us provincially un- 
like. . . . Heed the advice of Ralph 
Maybank, as stated by vour Wilfrid 
Eggleston (SN, July 25): Let those 
Canadians who may have different 
views about the dissolubility of the 
sacred sacrament of marriage think 
twice before going to live in Quebec. 


Vontreal, Que. R. T. TURNER 
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You can have a smoother, more 
comfortable shave in less time with 
Mollé Brushless Shaving Cream — 
the Aeavier cream. 

The toughest of whiskers — even 
over a tender skin — are no prob. 
lem when you use Mollé. 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO— 
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WASH YOUR FACE with soap and 
water. Leave it wet. 
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JUST SPREAD MOLLE thinly on your 
beard. No working up, no mussy 
lather. Wet your razor, and... 
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SHAVE... faster, smoother, better E 
than ever, with Molle. ° 
AND FOR A_ SWELL AFTER-SHAVE 
skin-soother, rub in the Molle 
that’s left on your face. 

It’s 1, 2, 3 for the fimest shave 

you've ever had. Get Molle and 

start TODAY! 
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Convenient TUBES 
and economical 
Yr Ib. JARSI 
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IT'S BRUSHLESS! IT’S HEAVIER! 
IT’S PRONOUNCED “Mé-loy” 
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No Good for UN 


THE return of Russia to the United Nations is not 
intended to do the United Nations any good. In- 
deed it is due to the fact that with Russia out of 
the way the United Nations has been doing en- 
tirely too well. It is improbable that Russia would 
have returned but for the alphabetical accident 
(fortunate for the Russians) that Union comes 
before United and the USSR is therefore entitled 
to preside over the Security Council for the present 
month. In this position it can rule against the 
seating of Nationalist China and no majority vote 
will be available to overrule it. 

[his is the logical consequence of United States 
polic) in refusing to write off Nationalist China in 
spite of the actual situation in that country and the 
decisions of several other democracies. Russia 1s 
n a position to exploit this division of opinion to 
the utmost for at ieast a month, and will probably 
be able to work it into a position where it will be 
embarrassing for a long time afterwards. By mak- 
ing the recognition of Communist China a chiet 
condition for settlement of the Korean “civil war” 
Russia can put the United States in the position ot 


being the one nation preventing that settlement- 
and preventing it on what must inevitably appear 


to be very inadequate grounds. Whether the 
United States position is an “imperialist” one otf 


not exactly the kind of position that can be 
successtully denounced as imperialism all over 
As 

The completely cynical character of Russia’s be- 
hav the United Nations could hardly be made 
mo vious. There is no change whatever in the 
fact Vhich Russia gave as a reason for abstain- 


ng m the sittings of the Security Council. The 
or nge is the fact that she is now in the chair 
do more damage. 


No Crowns, Please 


CONSIDERING that beauty contests are sup- 


Pos be run by experts on publicity, it is sur- 
Prisin. to us that in all these years they have not 
disc ed that there is nothing less helpful to the 
us 4 a personable young woman than a 
cro Nor is its unhelpfulness in any way dimin- 
Ishe the fact that the young woman in ques- 
uo isually wearing very little of anything be- 
tWec ie crown and the ground. Crowns were 
Made for use in conjunction with robes, very 
Tang bes which greatly alter the contours of the 
human body; but robes which alter contours were 
Not nade for use in beauty contests. 


We do not ask the promoters of beauty contests 
to accept our unsupported word on this subject. 


Aug. 8, 1950 


It they doubt our opinion concerning the effect 
ot royal headgear on young ladies in swimsuits, 
let them consult the Royal Canadian Academy, 
the Ontario Society of Artists, the Architectural 
Conservancy, the Massey Commission on Culture, 
the Quebec Board of Moving Picture (and Mag- 
azine) Censors, the City Council of Hull, Que., or 
any other well-known body of experts on phys- 
ical beauty. They will all say the same thing. No 


crowns. 
“Regions of Peace” 


THE Montreal newspaper Le Devoir has discov- 
ered what should be Canada’s international role. 
This would consist not in making conflicts great- 
er, but in seeking to extinguish them. “With other 
secondary powers it should set up neutral areas, 
regions of peace.” 

This is a very interesting idea, and if Canada 
were ruled by people of the Devoir mentality we 
can easily see her setting up neutral areas all 
over the place. What we cannot see is how she is 
going to guarantee that those neutral areas will 
be “regions of peace”. I-eland, of whose policies 
Le Devoir is a great admirer, had not much dif- 
ficulty in Keeping its own neutral area a region 
of peace during the last war, but Belgium and 





IN THIS MIRROR. 

IT DOESN'T LOOK 

LIKE SUCHA 
GooD FIT 
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Holland were distinctly less successful, and ac- 
cording to all accounts Spain had a narrow escape 
from being dragged in by the Germans. The 
prospect of keeping Canada as both a neutral 
area and a region of peace during a war between 
Russia and the United States seems to us extreme- 
ly limited, even if we had the assistance of a num- 
ber of “other secondary pewers”. Besides, just 
how neutral can Canada afford to be when Rus- 
sia is fighting the United States? 

If Le Devoir is not careful it will find itself 
signing the “Stockholm Peace Resolution” now 
being circulated, with rather surprising success, 
among the mayors and councillors of the smaller 
Quebec villages. The Communists were bright 
enough to have this petition written in French 
and dated from Montreal, and that, combined 
with the fact that it purported to be in favor of 


peace, was all that was needed. 


Plague O’ Both Houses 


WE TRUST that Canadians will manage not to 
get too angry with those Koreans, now located 
south of the fighting line, whose confidence in 
the ability of the United Nations to keep’ the 
Communists out of their territory is not suf- 
ficient to prevent them from being cooperative 
with the Communists in their endeavors to get 
into it. If the United Nations troops ever invade 
North Korea we shall find plenty of North 
Koreans just as cooperative with our side, and 
the cooperation will be very welcome. 

The idea that the Koreans of either territory 
are much interested in the ideological differences 
of their masters is one which takes too little ac- 
count of geography, history and human nature. 
The Koreans were one people until they were 
split into two for reasons which had nothing to 
do with their own views or inclinations. They 
probably care just as littke whether Communism 
or Capitalism dominates the world or any partic- 
ular part of it as they care who wins the World 
Series baseball games. If anything, they might 
reasonably prefer the Russians, who allege that 
there is no such thing as racial inequality, to our- 
selves, who maintain that Koreans are unfit for 
admission even to our most underpopulated ter- 
ritories. They are probably telling themselves that 
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if we really wanted to save them (and not mere- 
ly ourselves) from Communism we could have 
sent a few more tanks a few months ago and 
could be sending a few more ground troops even 
now. If they are acquainted with “Romeo and 
Juliet” they must be thinking that Korea’s motto 
at the moment might well be “A plague 0 both 


vour houses 


Masterly Inactivity ? 


THE occupational disease known as “politicians 
inertia” can often be camouflaged under respect- 
able coverings. It may be called “waiting for 
public opinion to crystallize”, “refusing to be 
stampeded™, or even “preserving national unity” 
When the disease takes an acute form these con- 
cealments are less easy, particularly when the 
condition is aggravated by seasonal factors such 
as the heat of an Ottawa summer and the appeal 
of the Northern Lakes. Few people—including, 
we imagine, the cabinet ministers themselves 
would deny that Canada is “dragging her feet.” 
n the rearmament drive prompted by the Korean 
war. To judge from the few public statements 
which ministers have vouchsafed to us, there is 
wholehearted support for rearmament in the U.S 
and in Great Britain and a genuine belief in the 
desirability of rearmament for the Western Pow- 
ers. But when it comes to Canadian action Gov- 
ernment spokesmen start talking about “not get- 
ting too far out in front’. They say that Cana- 
dians have not vet got the Same sense of crisis 
as Americans. 

This may be so. If it is, whose fault is it? We 
believe that two propositions are already evident. 
and that only an aggravated case of “politicians” 
nertia” could prevent the Government from ac- 
cepting them. We believe, in the first place, that 
if Canadians are not vet fully alive to the 
urgency of Western rearmament that is only be- 
cause the Government—as if deliberately— has 
presented the world situation as though it were 
only a secondary concern of ours. We believe. 
in the second place, that the present situation is 
not met by preparations for a distant general war. 
even if those preparations are speeded up beyond 
anything the Government apparently contem- 
plates. Canada will not be pulling her Weight 
until] the Government. starts turning our Wal 
potential into operational forces ready for action 

Although the Government's actions so tar don't 
suggest if, we prophesy that not many weeks 
hence both these Propositions will have become 


an iccepted part of Government policy. 


End of an Epoch 


TODAY,” said Professor Gerald S. Graham a 


few months ago in his inaugural lecture as Rhodes 

Professor of Imperial History in the University ot 

london, “we have reached the end of an epoch 

of empire.” The empire which he had in mind 
f 


from the command of the sea by the British. 
a command which began about the time ot 


irose 


Charles I, was subject to considerable question 
from other powers until Trafalgar, was absolute 
trom Trafalgar to 1900, and has come to an end 
with the rise of air navigation. “Today, we have 
reached one of those great watersheds of history. 
For nearly four centuries the sea provided the 
common frontier of seven continents, an un- 
bounded medium that gave enormous mobility to 
the imperial power that controlled and used it as 
highway. That age has come to an end.” 
Professor Graham, a Canadian and a Queen’s 
University man who is rapidly establishing himself 
is a foremost authority on maritime history, has 


written the story of that empire in “I mpire of the 





North Atlantic” (University of Toronto Press- 
Saunders, $5), a masterly survey of the circum- 
stances and forces, which gave in turn to the 
Spaniards, the Dutch, the French and the British 
a share or a monopoly of the power which comes 
to the nation holding command of the surface of 
the sea. It was time for such a work to be ac- 
complished. Technological developments have 
rendered obsolete the principles of power, correct 
for their time, which were stated by the last great 
maritime historian, Admiral Mahan. The aero- 
plane, says Mr. Graham, “is rapidly taking us 
back to the world of Ptolemy, to a small and 
shrunken world, not of oceans containing huge 


—Howard Coster 
HISTORY of British Empire is tale of Navy 
says Canadian historian’ Gerald §S. Graham. 


island continents, but of great stretches of land 
divided by gigantic lakes.” We shall understand 
how to deal with that world much better if we 
understand the nature of the world with which we 
have been dealing hitherto and the reasons for 
the British success in it. 

Mr. Graham puts no faith in any special 
“natural aptitude” for the sea. Rather it was 
politics that built and sustained the navy, and 
supplied it with sailors by legislative protection of 
the mercantile fleet. Being an island did not make 
Britain a land of sailors, but it did enable its 





Up to Date 


SHRIEKS, groans on the radio. It’s only a 
murder. 

Soon the organ will boom and the soap talk 
begin. 

The excellent war film makes a well-balanced 
program 

With the heart-searching drama of passion 
and sin, 

Vy favorite journal has always the latest 

Authentic reports of flood, famine and storm. 

When deaths are by millions 1 find it most 
helpful 

To have it set out in statistical form. 


{ecording to experts on nuclear fission 

It has gravely augmented the hazards of war. 

“The effects are far-reaching” I read as the 
bomb falls 

{nd the bubble explodes and earth is no 
more 


CHRISTINA BEVAN 


statesmen to neglect the army and concentrate on 
sea power. Not being an economist, he makes |:ttle 
allowance for the fact that a navy is an expensive 
capitalist enterprise, and that the trade which the 
navy protected made Britain rich enough to af ord 
the navy. 

The book is a fascinating study of a perio: of 
history in which Canada from time to time pleved 
a much larger part than most Canadians are aw are, 


An Early Velikovsky 


1T SEEMS almost more than a coincidence that 
there appeared exactly one hundred years go, 
from the press of Scott and Bascom, Colum us, 
Ohio, a volume under the title of “Origin of the 
Globe” in which one George Brewster advanced 
theories which bear an extraordinary resembl:nce 
to some of those with which Dr. Velikovsky has 
lately shaken up the scientists. We have given the 
title as it appears on the cover, but on the ‘itle- 
page, as was the custom of the time, it is far more 
imposing: “Lectures on the Origin of the Globe— 
A Universal Deluge—The Destruction and Re- 
Formation of Our Solar System, the Essential 
Elements of Created Principles, and the Electric 
Properties of Light, Heat, &c.” Mr. Brewster dated 
his preface from Columbus, in February, 1850; 
but we have been unable to obtain any light upon 
him from the customary biographical sources 
His chief concern is to reconcile science with a 
literal acceptance of the Old Testament. He holds 
that there was in history a very widespread 
deluge; that it had a “natural cause” (because 
“God works by means”); that that cause had 
among other effects that of changing the polarity 
of the earth and altering its position; that this 
cause must have been external to the earth; that 
the change effected must have been sudden. All 
this suggests that a comet must, not merely have 
approached the earth, but actually “have come in 
contact with one of the poles.” Before the deluge 
the poles, it seems, were at right angles to the 
plane of the ecliptic, and in this Brewster finds 
an explanation for the longevity (as recorded in 
the Bible) of the antediluvian human race. He 
thinks that the comet struck the south pole, that 
before that catastrophe the northern hemisphere 
was the watery one and the southern hemisphere 
the land-filled one, and that the shock of the 
comet shoved up the solid material towards the 
north and displaced the northern waters towards 
the south, thus causing that drift of boulders 
southward which is now, we believe, usualls 


ascribed to glacial action. 

We have found no record that any pressure was 
applied to Scott and Bascom by other scicntists 
to get the Brewster book suppressed, notwiths‘and- 
ing the extreme ingenuity of its author's conjec- 
tures. We are indebted to Dr. P. W. Ark'e ol 
Toronto for the opportunity of inspectin 


rare volume. 


Our Place In the Sun 


WE WERE rather taken aback to see, in a -cen! 
issue of External Affairs, what a variety and 
number of international conferences, board. an¢ 
commissions there now are to which Canada mus! 
send representatives. Although we have of «urs: 
been aware of the rapid expansion of the D par! 
ment of External Affairs in recent years, wha 
really had no idea until now of the scope o new 
responsibilities which gave rise to the expa: sioh 
External Affairs lists no less than 31 “cont 
boards and commissions” on which we are 
sented, as well as 18 current and 61 forthe. ming 
conferences. Of the continuing commissions. 00!) 


four, surprisingly, are connected with the | alted 
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Navons; while eight have to do with North At- 

Defence, and four with the Commonwealth. 
[he rest range from telecommunications boards 
to. ialing commissions. Among the rather over- 
ning total of 79 current and forthcoming 


con._rences, to be held in such widely scattered 
pl as Melbourne, Florence, Montreal and 
Lav anne, we notice such mystifying items as a 
Co erence of Custodians, a Congrés Interna- 
tion des Juges des Enfants, and (this craze for 


in .') the Eleventh Session of ECOSOC. 

\\. understand that as a result of the multi- 
nlic on of conferences, the Department of Ex- 
ter! Affairs has recently appointed someone 
who. sole function will be to keep track of all 
such conferences and to recommend which of 
them) ought to have Canadian representation. If 
Can.da were to feel the need of sending a repre- 
ve to every conference to which she is in- 
vited. the staff of the Department would have to 
be eased out of all recognition; and the fact 
en with the limitations which the Depart- 

s imposing on the number which we attend, 
its resources are being shamefully overtaxed, is 
illustrated by the almost unvarying policy of hav- 
ing our representatives abroad carry a double and 
sometimes a triple burden. If it were not for the 
ict that members of other departments of govern- 
ment, and in some cases private individuals, can 
frequently be substituted, the burden would un- 
doubtedly be too great even for the present much 
enlarged staff of the Department. While older 
countries than Canada are long accustomed to, 
and well equipped to deal with, such a state of 
iffairs, it seems a little strange that a country 
which rather daringly signed its first international 
treat) Well within living memory should so rapidly 
have assumed such an important role in the affairs 





of the world. 
The Late Mrs. Massey 


IN THE higher reaches of public life the value of 
a public servant to the nation which he serves can 
often be doubled by the aid and support of a 


clever and accomplished wife. The late Mrs. Vin- 
\lassey was in our generation probably the 

lost striking example of this fact in Canada. In 
husband’s long career of high office, she 

say always at his side, handling with charm and 


the social relations involved, werking with 
table energy and great executive skill in the 
pp ite charitable and welfare organizations. 
While it was her work among the Canadian 
n Britain from 1940 to 1945 that gave her 
‘st contacts and will be the thing for which 
be chiefly remembered, this was only part 
time of effort for the good of Canada and 
ancement of worthy causes. She had an 
judgment about what needed to be done 
t was the best way to get it done, and she 
owed her efforts to be interfered with by 
or boredom; indeed she never allowed 
‘0 be bored, that being a condition which 
rded as quite unsuitable for a daughter of 
ge Parkin. The deepest sympathy will be 
Mr. Massey, thus sadly bereaved at the 

‘t one of his most important tasks. 


The Late Alex Skelton 


SKELTON, who joined the Bank of Can- 
hiet of the research department in 1935, 
of the group of brilliant young men who 
the government service in the vears of 
| revolution which followed the 1930 busi- 
sh, and which in less than a decade be- 
Wecy that crash and the outbreak of war con- 
vernment in this country from a detached 


spectator into a major participant of the economic 
process. This group of young men, the nearest 
thing in Canadian history to the “Milner Group” 
of Great Britain a generation earlier, seemed to 
develop in response to an urgent national need, 
and it is largely thanks to them that Canada came 
through the strains of war and postwar readjust- 
ment with such success. Most of them are still 
in the service, and Mr. Skelton is almost the first 
to be removed by death, at the untimely age of 
44. Like many of his fellows, he was a Rhodes 
scholar, and had worked for a time as an econ- 
omist both in education and in private business. 
His death is a very grave loss to the country. 


Inhumanity to Words 


IT DISTRESSES us to find the Humanities Re- 
search Council of Canada encouraging in an offi- 
cial document the use of the word “enable” in a 
sense which the Oxford English Dictionary ex- 
plicitly marks as obsolete. The Council says that 
it has granted a fellowship to one intellectual 
worker “to enable field work in South America,” 
and to another “to enable further research in the 
Mediterranean area.” We suggest that the Council 
should use some of its funds to ensure (not to 
enable) better English in its public announce- 
ments. People are apt to think that any English 
used by a Humanities Research Council must be 
good, and that would evidently be a mistake. 


New Canadian Names 


TOYO TAKATA, editor of The New Canadian, 
a bi-weekly Japanese-Canadian paper, is worried 
about the problem of the names that Canadians of 
Japanese origin give their children, and indeed 
about the whole problem of foreign names in a 
predominantly English-speaking country. He sug- 
gests that nicknames which have arisen in this 
country as a convenience for the English ear, 
names like Kaz, Yosh, Kiyo, Yuri and Sumi, 
should be used in order to obviate the mixed and 
unbecoming quality of such names as Fred Yama- 
shita or Fumiko McDonald. 

Mr. Takata says that the purpose of the nick- 
names referred to above is to make Japanese 
names more pronounceable to the Caucasian. We 
have never been quite sure of what, exactly, the 
term Caucasian includes and what it does not, but 





A Lullaby 


(“Be Firm When Baby Cries At Bedtime” - 
Headline of medica! article in Canadian news- 
paper.) 

HUSH, my bavy, cease your crying; mid- 
night’s not the time to weep: 

Don’t you know your Daddy’s trying awfully 
hard to get some sleep? 


Hush, my precious: you're arousing people 
in the flat below; 

In the present state of housing, where in 
thunder could we go? 


Hush my dear; I wonder whether 1 should 
rise and hunt for toys? 

No. Stop breathing altogether if you cannot 
stop the noise. 


Hush, my darling. Let me pat you. Come to 
Daddy's fond embrace. 

Cut the squawking, or I'll bat you in the 
customary place. 


Hush! It isn’t time to feed you. You had milk 
an hour ago. 

Quiet, or I'll start to read you Tales by 
Edgar Allan Poe! 
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we think it includes most Europeans. This being 
so, we feel that Mr. Takata might take heart 
from such jumbles of Caucasian consonants as 
Szewezyk, Zubrzycki, and Szczytciak, which we 
find listed in Canadian telephone books. The 
Japanese usually insert an even more liberal 
amount of vowels in their names than do Cana- 
dians of English or French origin, and it has 
always seemed to us that Japanese names are both 
pleasant and pronounceable. 


SPINA Cm as On 4 


WESTERN Germans are said to be “scar- 
ed stiff” of a third world war. If they had 
been sufficiently scared of the last two not 
to start them they would not have to be 
scared today. 


“U.S. ‘All Alone’ With Formosa” says a 
headline. Yes—in sickness and health, for 
better, for worse, for richer, for poorer. 


Eighty-five per cent of the women of 
America, says the Corset and Brassiere 
Association, “lack symmetry in the vicinity 
of bosoms, waists or hips”. We wouldn’t 
mind that if they didn’t do it in our vicinity 
too. 

The North Korean soldier, says a Wash- 
ington correspondent, “fights ferociously, 
with the fatalism of the Oriental and the 
fanaticism of the Communist.” Sounds like 
a f-f-formidable combination. 


“UAW Turns Back on Communism” 
says a headline. Most unwise; it usually 
leads to a kick in the turned portion. 


Mr. Malik’s walkout having backfired, 
he has now been fired back. 


Canada is reported to be considering 
merging a possible contingent for Korea 
with the troops for Australia. Splendid idea; 
the Anzacs become the Canzacs! 


When the atomic age has brought the 
one-day week at $50 an hour, think of the 





time there will be in which to agitate for 
a half-day week at $100 an hour! 


Finger-printing can now be done without 
smudging the fingers. But it is still advis- 
able to have clean hands. 


The Korean explosion seems to have 
shifted the CCF quite a bit to the right. 


The U.S. is reported to be critically weak 
on tanks. That’s because it is wickedly 
strong on cranks. 


Manufacturers are urging the govern- 
ment to maintain “tariff stability”, thus giv- 
ing the government an excellent argument 
against themselves when they next want the 
tariff raised. 


If only the Russians would adopt as their 
motto in the UN: “With charity towards 
all, with Malik towards none.” 


It seems that in war you either polish 
buttons or push them. 


Lucy says Canada’s reaction to the 
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if we really wanted to save them (and not mere- 
vy ourselves) from Communism we could have 
sent a few more tanks a few months ago and 
could be sending a few more ground troops even 
now. If they are acquainted with “Romeo and 
Juliet” thev must be thinking that Korea’s motto 


at the moment might well be “A plague 0° both 


Masterly Inactivity ? 


THE occupational disease known as “politicians’ 
inertia” can often be camouflaged under respect- 
able coverings. It mav be called “waiting for 


public opinion to crystallize”, “refusing to be 





stampeded”, or even “preserving national unity” 
When the disease takes an acute form these con- 
cealments are less easy, particularly when the 
condition is aggravated by seasonal factors such 
as the heat of an Ottawa summer and the appeal 
of the Northern Lakes. Few people—including, 
we imagine, the cabinet ministers themselves— 
would deny that Canada is “dragging her feet.” 
in the rearmament drive prompted by the Korean 
war. To judge from the few public statements 
which ministers have vouchsafed to us, there is 
wholehearted support for rearmament in the U.S. 
and in Great Britain and a genuine belief in the 
desirability of rearmament for the Western Pow- 
ers. But when it comes to Canadian action Gov- 
ernment spokesmen start talking about “not get- 
ting too far out in front”. They say that Cana- 
dians have not vet got the same sense of crisis 
as Americans. 

This may be so. If it is, whose fault is it? We 
believe that two propositions are already evident. 
and that only an aggravated case of “politicians” 
1a” could prevent the Government from ac- 
cepting them. We believe, in the first place, that 
if Canadians are not yet fully alive to the 
rgency of Western rearmament that is only be- 
cause the Government—as if deliberately—has 


esented the world situation as though it were 





only a secondary concern of ours. We believe. 


in the second place, that the present situation 1s 


not Met Ov preparations tor a distant general war. 
*ven if tho rep ; ; 
even if those preparations are speeded up beyond 


vthing 


anyvtining the Government apparently contem- 


plates. Canada will not be pulling her weight 


until the Government starts turning our wat 
potential into operational forces ready for actio 

Although the Government's actions so far don't 
suggest if, we prophesy that not manv weeks 
hence both these propositions will have become 
an accepted part of Government policy. 


pole 


End of an Epoch 


TODAY,” said Professor Gerald S. Graham a 


rew montns ago in his inaugural lecture as Rhodes 


Deot,p rT mr rs ¢ 
Protessor of Imperial History in the University of 
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ran about the time otf 
Charles I, was subject to considerable question 
til Trafalgar, was absolute 


to 1900, and has come to an end 





he rise of air navigation. “Today, we have 
reached one of those great watersheds of history. 
For nearly four centuries the sea provided the 
ntier of seven continents, an un- 
gave enormous mobility to 


Ne imperial power that controlled and used it as 


highway. That age has come to an end.” 
Protessor Graham, a Canadian and a Queen's 
University man who is 1 ipidly establishing himself 
foremost authority on maritime history, has 
written the story of that empire in “Empire of the 





North Atlantic” (University of Toronto Press- 
Saunders, $5), a masterly survey of the circum- 
stances and forces, which gave in turn to the 
Spaniards, the Dutch, the French and the British 
a share or a monopoly of the power which comes 
to the nation holding command of the surface of 
the sea. It was time for such a work to be ac- 
complished. Technoiogical developments have 
rendered obsolete the principles of power, correct 
for their time, which were stated by the last great 
maritime historian, Admiral Mahan. The aero- 
plane, says Mr. Graham, “is rapidly taking us 
back to the world of Ptolemy, to a small and 
shrunken world, not of oceans containing huge 


—Howard Coster 
HISTORY of British Empire is tale of Navy 


savs Canadian historian Gerald S. Graham. 


island continents, but of great stretches of land 
divided by gigantic lakes.” We shall understand 
how to deal with that world much better if we 
understand the nature of the world with which we 
have been dealing hitherto and the reasons for 
the British success in it. 

Mr. Graham puts no faith in any special 
“natural aptitude” for the sea. Rather it was 
politics that built and sustained the navy, and 
supplied it with sailors by legislative protection of 
the mercantile fleet. Being an island did not make 
Britain a land of sailors, but it did enable its 





Up to Date 


SHRIEKS, groans on the radio. It’s only a 
murder. 

Soon the organ will hoom and the soap talk 
begin 

The excellent war film makes a well-balanced 
program 

With the heart-searching drama of passion 
and Sint 

Vy favorite journal has always the latest 

Authentic reports of flood, famine and storm 

When deaths are by millions 1 find it most 
helpful 


To have it set out in statistical form 


{ccordineg to experts on nuclear fissior 
a ission 
It has gravely augmented the hazards of wap 
a 
The effects are far-reaching” | read as the 
hompb 


? s 
ail 


{nd the bubble explodes and earth is no 


CHRISTINA BEVAN 


statesmen to neglect the army and concentrate on 
sea power. Not being an economist, he makes !ittle 
allowance for the fact that a navy is an expensive 
capitalist enterprise, and that the trade which the 
navy protected made Britain rich enough to af ord 
the navy. 

The book is a fascinating study of a perio: of 
history in which Canada from time to time pleved 
a much larger part than most Canadians are a\ are, 


An Early Velikov<ky 


IT SEEMS almost more than a coincidence that 
there appeared exactly one hundred years go, 
from the press of Scott and Bascom, Colun Dus, 
Ohio, a volume under the title of “Origin of the 
Globe” in which one George Brewster advanced 
theories which bear an extraordinary resembl ince 
to some of those with which Dr. Velikovsky has 
lately shaken up the scientists. We have given the 
title as it appears on the cover, but on the ‘itle- 
page, as was the custom of the time, it is far more 
imposing: “Lectures on the Origin of the Glohe— 
A Universal Deluge—The Destruction and Re- 
Formation of Our Solar System, the Essential 
Elements of Created Principles, and the Electric 
Properties of Light, Heat, &c.” Mr. Brewster dated 
his preface from Columbus, in February, 1850; 
but we have been unable to obtain any light upon 
him from the customary biographical sources 

His chief concern is to reconcile science with a 
literal acceptance of the Old Testament. He holds 
that there was in history a very widespread 
deluge; that it had a “natural cause” (because 
“God works by means”); that that cause had 
among other effects that of changing the polarity 
of the earth and altering its position; that this 
cause must have been external to the earth; that 
the change effected must have been sudden. All 
this suggests that a comet must, not merely have 
approached the earth, but actually “have come in 
contact with one of the poles.” Before the deluge 
the poles, it seems, were at right angles to the 
plane of the ecliptic, and in this Brewster finds 
an explanation for the longevity (as recorded in 
the Bible) of the antediluvian human race. He 
thinks that the comet struck the south pole, that 
before that catastrophe the northern hemisphere 
was the watery one and the southern hemisphere 
the land-filled one, and that the shock of the 
comet shoved up the solid material towards the 
north and displaced the northern waters towards 
the south, thus causing that drift of boulders 
southward which is now, we _ believe, usually 
ascribed to glacial action. 

We have found no record that any pressure Was 
applied to Scott and Bascom by other scientists 
to get the Brewster book suppressed, notwiths!and- 
ing the extreme ingenuity of its author’s cunjec- 
tures. We are indebted to Dr. P. W. Arhie of 
Toronto for the opportunity of inspectin: this 
rare volume. 


Our Place In the Sun 


WE WERE rather taken aback to see, in a ecen! 
issue of External Affairs, what a variet\ and 
number of international conferences, board. ane 
commissions there now are to which Canad. must 
send representatives. Although we have of « 0urse 
been aware of the rapid expansion of the | t 
ment of External Affairs in recent years, “ae 
really had no idea until now of the scope © ne* 
responsibilities which gave rise to the exp. slo! 
External Affairs lists no less than 31 “cont: :ulns 
boards and commissions” on which we are eprt 
sented, as well as 18 current and 61 forthe: min: 
conferences. Of the continuing commissions. 00!) 
four, surprisingly, are connected with the | nited 
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\. ons; while eight have to do with North At- 
: Defence, and four with the Commonwealth. 
The rest range from telecommunications boards 
‘ling commissions. Among the rather over- 
ing total of 79 current and forthcoming 
ences, to be held in such widely scattered 
as Melbourne, Florence, Montreal and 
ine, we notice such mystifying items as a 
snce of Custodians, a Congrés Interna- 
es Juges des Enfants, and (this craze for 
) the Eleventh Session of ECOSOC. 
\\ understand that as a result of the multi- 
olic n of conferences, the Department of Ex- 
\ffairs has recently appointed someone 
sole function will be to keep track of all 
ynferences and to recommend which of 
ight to have Canadian representation. If 
were to feel the need of sending a repre- 
e to every conference to which she is in- 
>¢ the staff of the Department would have to 
Ne eased out of all recognition; and the fact 
en with the limitations which the Depart- 
men’s imposing on the number which we attend, 
irces are being shamefully overtaxed, is 
ted by the almost unvarying policy of hav- 
representatives abroad carry a double and 
nes a triple burden. If it were not for the 
it members of other departments of govern- 
ind in some cases private individuals, can 
be substituted, the burden would un- 
ilv be too great even for the present much 
staff of the Department. While older 
>; than Canada are long accustomed to, 
equipped to deal with, such a state of 
seems a little strange that a country 
-ather daringly signed its first international 


 ¢ 


F treat’ well within living memory should so rapidly 


sumed such an important role in the affairs 


The Late Mrs. Massey 


\ THE higher reaches of public life the value of 
servant to the nation which he serves can 
doubled by the aid and support of a 

{ accomplished wife. The late Mrs. Vin- 

ey Was in Our generation probably the 

ng example of this fact in Canada. In 
: isband’s long career of high office, she 
s at his side, handling with charm and 

relations involved, working with 


> enero 
e ener? 


v and great executive skill in the 


, 2p te charitable and welfare organizations. 


vas her work among the Canadian 
Britain from 1940 to 1945 that gave her 
contacts and will be the thing for which 
> chiefly remembered, this was only part 
ne of effort for the good of Canada and 
cement of worthy causes. She had an 
idgment about what needed to be done 


vas the best wav to get it done, and she 


Y ved her efforts to be interfered with by 


boredom; indeed she never allowed 
Xe bored, that being a condition which 
1 as quite unsuitable for a daughter of 
Parkin. The deepest sympathy will be 


bereaved at the 


{ 


p *. Massey, thus sadly 


of his most important tasks 


The Late Alex Skelton 


XN ELTON, who joined the Bank of Can- 
st of the research department in 1935, 
the group of brilliant voung men who 
government service in the vears of 
ution which fellowed the 1930 busi- 


decade be- 


and which in less than 
crash and the outbreak of war con- 


‘ment in this country from a detached 


spectator into a major participant of the economic 
process. This group of young men, the nearest 
thing in Canadian history to the “Milner Group” 
of Great Britain a generation earlier, seemed to 
develop in response to an urgent national need, 
and it is largely thanks to them that Canada came 
through the strains of war and postwar readjust- 
ment with such success. Most of them are still 
in the service, and Mr. Skelton is almost the first 
to be removed by death, at the untimely age of 
44. Like many of his fellows, he was a Rhodes 
scholar, and had worked for a time as an econ- 
omist both in education and in private business. 
His death is a very grave loss to the country. 


Inhumanity to Words 


IT DISTRESSES us to find the Humanities Re- 
search Council of Canada encouraging in an offi- 
cial document the use of the word “enable” in a 
sense which the Oxford English Dictionary ex- 
plicitly marks as obsolete. The Council says that 
it has granted a fellowship to one intellectual 
worker “to enable field work in South America,” 
and to another “to enable further research in the 
Mediterranean area.” We suggest that the Council 
should use some of its funds to ensure (not to 
enable) better English in its public announce- 
ments. People are apt to think that any English 
used by a Humanities Research Council must be 
good, and that would evidently be a mistake. 


New Canadian Names 


TOYO TAKATA, editor of The New Canadiun, 
a bi-weekly Japanese-Canadian paper, is worried 
about the problem of the names that Canadians of 
Japanese origin give their children, and indeed 
about the whole problem of foreign names in a 
predominantly English-speaking country. He sug- 
gests that nicknames which have arisen in this 
country as a convenience for the English ear, 
names like Kaz, Yosh, Kiyo, Yuri and Sumi, 
should be used in order to obviate the mixed and 
unbecoming quality of such names as Fred Yama- 
shita or Fumiko McDonald. 

Mr. Takata says that the purpose of the nick- 
names referred to above is to make Japanese 
names more pronounceable to the Caucasian. We 
been quite sure of what, exactly, the 
term Caucasian includes and what it does not, but 


nave never 





A Lullaby 


“Be Firm When Baby Cries At Bedtime” - 
Headline of medical article in Canadian news- 
paper. ) 


ape 


HUSH, my haby, cease your crying; mid- 
night’s not the time to weep: 
Don't you know your Daddy's trying awfully 


hard to get some sleep? 


Hush, my precious: you're arousing people 
in the flat below y 

In the present state of housing, where in 
thunder could we 20? 

dear; | wonder whether / should 

1 hunt for toys? 

Vo. Stop breathing altogether if you cannot 


stop tne noise. 


my darling. Let me pat you. Come to 
Daddaw’ 12 embrace 
Daddy's fond embrace. 


»s he su 7 "I) , wrae > th 
C uf the squawking or I'll bat YOu In the 


ustomary place. 


? fo feed you. You had milk 
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we think it includes most Europeans. This being 
so, we feel that Mr. Takata might take heart 
from such jumbles of Caucasian consonants as 
Szewczyk, Zubrzycki, and Szczytciak, which we 
find listed in Canadian telephone books. The 
Japanese usually insert an even more liberal 
amount of vowels in their names than do Cana- 
dians of English or French origin, and it has 
always seemed to us that Japanese names are both 
pleasant and pronounceable. 


PASSING SHOW 


WESTERN Germans are said to be “scar- 
ed stiff” of a third world war. If they had 
been sufficiently scared of the last two not 
to start them they would not have to be 
scared today. 


“U.S. ‘All Alone’ With Formosa” says a 
headline. Yes—in sickness and health, for 
better, for worse, for richer, for poorer. 


Eighty-five per cent of the women of 
America, says the Corset and Brassiere 
Association, “lack symmetry in the vicinity 
of bosoms, waists or hips”. We wouldn't 
mind that if they didn’t do it in our vicinity 
too. 


The North Korean soldier, says a Wash- 
ington correspondent, “fights ferociously, 
with the fatalism of the Oriental and the 
fanaticism of the Communist.” Sounds like 
a f-f-formidable combination. 


“UAW Turns Back on Communism” 
says a headline. Most unwise; it usually 
leads to a kick in the turned portion. 


Mr. Malik’s walkout having backfired, 
he has now been fired back. 


Canada is reported to be considering 
merging a possible contingent for Korea 
with the troops for Australia. Splendid idea; 
the Anzacs become the Canzacs! 


When the atomic age has brought the 
one-day week at $50 an hour, think of the 


LL YU jill OL DOLD gh of opie PAS 
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time there will be in which to agitate for 
a half-day week at $100 an hour! 


Finger-printing can now be done without 
smudging the fingers. But it is still advis- 
able to have clean hands. 


The Korean explosion seems to have 


shifted the CCF quite a bit to the right. 


The U.S. is reported to be critically weak 
on tanks. That's wickedly 


strong on cranks 


because it 1s 


Manufacturers are urging the govern- 
ment to maintain “tariff stabilitv™, t 
ing the government an excellent 


against themselves when thev next want the 





tariff raised 


f only the Russians would adopt as thei 





motto in the UN: “With war 
all, with Malik towards none 

It seems that in war vou either polish 
buttons or push them 

Lucy savs Canada’s reaction to the 


Korean crisis strikes her as one of collec- 


ive oodscurity 


— ry eae 
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VICTORIA— 


— Dur West-Coast barden 


MAYOR Per 





WHEN the Daily Colonist snickered at police- 
men’s London-bobby uniforms, the jig was up BS 
Victoria, definitely and officially, was no longer 


to be thought of as “just a little bit of old England.” 


The agitation for the disappearance of the igh i . 
helmets, choker collars had begun a few vears wr 
earlier. The Police Union demanded and got By 
American-style uniforms—peaked cap and soft 4 I 


collars. The publicity beaters for the tourist trade 
made a last-ditch stand; won a special concession 
from the Mayor. There would be a few of the 
old-style uniforms on display near the docks for 
the edification of U.S. tourists. 

But when the Colonist,* the 26,000-copy morn- 
ing paper that has been moulding Victorian opin- 
ion since 1858, pronounced, the last-ditch forces 

















collapsed. “Why not have the Mayor,” said E. 
editorial, “meet incoming boats attired in knee F 

breeches and cocked hat? Why not a town crie! Bo 
with an 18th century bell? There are other and b th 


more important things the police should be doing 
than standing like blue totem poles.” 

And, since the Colonist speaks in the changing 
voice of Victoria, that was that. The publicits 
people decided to boost Victoria as a “City ot © th 
Gardens”: the baskets of geraniums and petunias ey 
and trailing lobelia hanging from the lamp stand 
ards. For there is one aspect of the city’s beaut 








that all seem to share: Victoria’s profusion ot = \ 
flowers. The cliques, the clubs, the newly arrived = \ 
the late-in-departing are united in glorious appre- 
ciation of its gardens. im Cl 
Victoria’s Beacon Hill Park, a vast area ct m na 
formal flower beds and virgin forest, is a mass [Re F. 
ot bloom nearly ten months of the. vear. When 
BC T ove Bureau Fred McNe I i | th t 1] - I | 
‘ , the gods smile, there are actually roses blooming 5 
PATRONESS of Victoria keeps watchful CONCESSION 10 tradition (and tourists) was the eo : "i 
; ) ) > ) } ; ' in Beacon Hill at Christmas—perhaps a little the s 
ore Provincial Parliament Buildings. London-bobby uniform of two harbor policemen. | 
worse for rain and wind, but roses none the less f 
In March, Beacon Hill takes one’s breath awi 
GOVERNMENT ST., seen from the Parliament Buildings. Traffic problems now plague Victoria as city’s It runs riot with daffodils growing wild 
eases. But emphasis on gardens still remains since city can count on ten months of blooms. erass under. the flowering cherries and p 
—BC Travel Bureau nodding yellow to each other in crevices among 






















the rocks. And in early Mav Victoria has a Spring 
Garden Festival that attracts garden lovers 
Seattle and Vancouver and other big cities 
They visit Gordon Head to view the acre 
acres of daffodils which turn the whole co 
side the color of the sun. These daffod 
picked before the snow has gone from Winnipes 
and Toronto and are flown there for sale 
Soft-pedalling of the old-English emphasis 
however, has disturbed 250-pound, San Francise¢ 


born George I. Warren, Commissioner 0! te 
Island Publicity Bureau. The old English angie, b 
say, brought Anglophiliac crowds to Victo 

“TL wouldn't say Victoria is quaint 
that’s stretching it.” savs Mr. Warren. “Bu 
different. We're cultured. We're not like op 





Li 





in any other city in Canada or the United 

















j 

i We don't rush across the street and be: Jacl 

} other on the head to get into bargain sales { c 

H how we're different. I think we should \ 

| Fim sim & Stav that way.” 

H As just one instance of unrest between 1 

and the new Victoria, there’s an increasing 2 

H for the amalgamation of its four districts \ ctor 

\ 
Founded by one Amor de Cosmos” who, b« yh 
Bill Smith. exchanged it for the all-embracing | 3 






petulant, perpetually irritated bachelor, he beca 
second premier, later Victoria MP in Ottawa 
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SKY! NE of Victoria shows few tall buildings, little smoke or chimneys, or other effluvia of industry. 


pop on 65,000) is actually four rival cities 
n one First there’s the city proper. Then there’s 
Oak (population, 11,500), the swank resi- 
dent listrict, with its own municipal council. 
It h esisted steadily all efforts to unite in a 
rreate: Victoria. 

Ar er suburb is Esquimalt (population: 
5.01 1ot nearly so grand as Oak Bay, but a 
rien spot for ‘the naval station’s sailors. The 
is Saanich (population: 26,000), a 
sprawling district that juts out into pleasant 





farm area. 

Chances are if you live in Oak Bay, Saanich or 
Esquimalt vou work in Victoria. But true Vic- 
torians sav, “We pay high taxes for the benefit 
of nders who live more cheaply because 
they live in the sticks.” But all three suburbs, un- 


d, still resist amalgamation. 
Percy George has quite definite views 
about a Greater Victoria: “Victoria has a great 
tl and amalgamation of the city and the 
three surrounding municipalities would mean we 
would become a truly important city, over and 
above the fact we are the capital city of BC.” 





VICTORIANS have always been less interested in 


world events than in their Own small affairs— 
though when the chips are down (e.g., the 
current Korean war news) they're as_ inter- 
natio y minded as any other.* But once the City 
Fathers put up a lighthouse, not on the seashore 


p in the middle of Pandora Green. This 
shock Victoria Times columnist Bruce Hutchi- 


son. He sneered at it: “The Thing.” The City 
Fathers didn’t like Hutchison for this. When a 
truck finally crashed into “The Thing” and 


smast it, they darkly hinted that Hutchison 
ids dized the driver. 

N ng ago a wealthy citizen, Mrs. J. O. 
Cam wanted to put up a theatre in Beacon 
Victorians rose in their wrath. They 
o theatre in their beloved park. They 
lear imissions might be charged, that there’d 
De | vendors and the smell of hotdogs about. 
Dele is saw City Council; the newspapers 
were ded with letters. Mrs. Cameron com- 
pron put up a bandshell. It was the same a 
lew I s back when a wealthy native son Chris 

n vanted to give $100,000 for a Welfare 
the top of Pandora Green. Victorians 
did tit there: it would spoil the landscape, 
ney They raised such a ruckus another 
Cat as found. 
torians are not moved by aesthetic or 
nsiderations only. With natural beauty 
them they will stand for some unbeauti- 
rulty: e.g., the ancient City Hall and 
nea tra-modern $1-million War Memorial 


eless, Victoria’s face has changed in 
[hen everyone seemed to know nearly 
se; the name of every doctor, dentist 
was familiar to everyone. Today Vic- 


Main regiment is the Canadian Scottish, 
iry colonel-in-chief is HRH the Princess 
leading engagements in World War II 
ly Landing, Caen, South Schelde, Leopold 
gen Salient and the Rhine Crossing. 


toria has more MD’s per capita than any other 
city in Canada—about 100—and with the num- 
ber anonymity grows. It has two general hos- 
pitals—Royal Jubilee and St. Joseph’s, and a DVA 
hospital—with 1,100 beds between them. 

Today Victoria gets used to the new almost 
overnight. The oldest department store, David 
Spencer Limited, gave way to the T. Eaton 
Company. Now, two years later, you seldom hear 
it called “Spencer’s”—it’s “Eaton’s.” When this 
year the Hudson’s Bay Company installed Vic- 
toria’s first escalators, the novelty soon wore off. 

In spite of this willingness to accept changes 
in what might be called their personal lives, Vic- 
torians change their community lives more slowly. 
Take the City Hall, for instance. The old City 
Hall seems often to be shedding bricks. For many 
Victorians, their City Hall’s quite good enough. 
The Mayor’s office is constantly being prettied 
so distinguished visitors will be impressed. In this 
office now presides His Worship Percy George, 
a bustling, very genial merchant who has held 
office since 1945, 

Thus, there’s a certain chipping away of the 
old, not systematically, not unimpeded, but never- 
theless steady. You coulda’t say Victorians are 
hypocritical about their city, trying to give it an 
appearance of two cities, the old and the new. 
It’s just that they are bowing to the inevitable 
evolution that overtakes cities that invite, volun- 
tarily or not, new blood to its environs. 


VICTORIA today is as cosmopolitan as any com- 
parable city. The telephone book, the high-school 
basketball team, the college and hospital gradua- 
tion lists tell the story: Victoria has the usual 
per capita racial mixture of any city on the 
continent. It took the old-timers a long while to 
get used to war-wafted newcomers with names 
ending in “—itski” and “—gaard.” 

All this infiltration brought new tolerance to 
Victoria. Canadians of Chinese ancestry are no 
longer enjoined to dig gardens and clean clothes 
only; they are in government services. A young 
Canadian, Baghat Singh, of East Indian parentage 
was elected president of Victoria High School 
Students’ Council in 1947. In the Legislative Build- 
ings, which dominate the Inner Harbor scene, 
there’s a native Indian legislative member, 34- 
year-old bachelor Frank Calder, from far-north 
Atten constituency. 

British Columbia’s capital was a city long 
before its nearest big neighbors, Vancouver and 
Seattle, were heard of. It was incorporated as a 
city in 1862. But nearly 20 years before, Scots- 
man James Douglas founded Fort Victoria for 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. Until the mid- 
seventies, Victoria and San Francisco were the 
most important cities on the Pacific Coast. There 
was good-natured rivalry between the two places 
It was the day of the money barons. In Victoria 
there was Robert Dunsmuir. When it came to 
building a home he competed with San Fran- 
cisco’s Nob Hill residents; put up a towered castle 
of stone and marble, rich moods and French 
plate glass and called it Craigdarroch. It cost 
him $500,000. The castle, still a landmark, now 
serves as headquarters of the School Board. 


—BC iIravei Bureau 
TRAFFIC in Victoria's bay and inlets is heavy 
in summer; centres in Royal Victoria Yacht Club. 





—Fred McNe 
“REBEL” Mowat, one of Victoria’s best boosters, 
drives sightseeing bus, is well known to tourists 


WAYSIDE loveliness is a distinctive feature of 


Victoria. City abounds in gardens and quiet parks. 
—Fred McNe 
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—BC Trove! Bureau 
SHIPBUILDING in Victoria has slackened since 


But vards are ready for instant re sumption 


The era of the Dunsmuirs is one of the fas- 
cinating chapters in the book that 1s Victoria. 
Obert Dunsmuir and his wite came trom Scot- 
and in I851. Penniless. he tried his hand at coal 
mining: his wite helped the miners’ wives with 
their washing. In the wilderness she brought up 


eight daughters and two sons. Dunsmuir found 





‘new seam of coal, and became a multi-mil- 
ionaire. He bui't a railway (the Esquimalt and 
Nanaime. now a CPR subsidiary). a fleet of 
ships to carry his coal: launched his daughters 
nto society. Some of them married into the Brit- 
sh nobility, for there were titled young officers 
n Queen Victoria’s Pacific squadron in Esquimalt 
harbor. And his elder son James became Premier 
of British Columbia (1901-03) and Lieutenant- 
Governor (1906-08). For SO vears the handsome 
Mrs. James was Victoria’s leading socialite. Hat- 
ev Park. he agnificent home (built in| 1908 

cost of over SI million) some miles out of 
Vict s now the Canadian Joint Services 


VICTORIA has been a lusty, wide-open place in 


too. In the sixties the gold miners were 

ere nd trom California to the Cariboo 

And British sailors trom Her Mayestv’s ships of 
tter Weeks at sea. made merry. There was 

b every corner and music halls where, 

Vas 8 ag. na nice person Was ever seen In the 


came the sealing fleet boom. Then hardy 
rs trom Newfoundland and Nova Scotia 
vessels filled the harbor each 
Japan and Bering Sea. The 
ned around pot-bellied stoves 
shops and their crews rals- 
spots 
Bel t St irs there Were periods ol 
Victoria had its first families 
powertul Hudson’s Bay 


( ind servants of the British Gov 
nent ne gentry though, scoffed at the 
’ riche. “He’s in trade, my dear.” When 
Irishman made a fortune selling 
scults to the Navy, he put up a man- 
S I H But the genteel ones, be- 


hind t I &,.¢ ed it “Cracker Castle.” 
overt class distinction left 
es have few big fortunes 
stocratic old homes are today 
partment buildings and guest houses. Newly ar- 
ed people who have made money in the con- 
struction industry, real estate, shipyards, and 
automobile business. buv fine homes, take trips to 


Europe, build yachts and summer homes 


It is of course, to be expected that the city’s 
development through myth-making eras such as 
these, should still have a plethora of fables cling- 
ing mistily to its present. Widely publicized are 
the legends that retired British generals and 
knights, their days of toil for the “Empah” in the 
hot India sun over, have sought seclusion in hide- 
aways near Victoria. That's true enough, but 
there are just as many in Vancouver. And it 
alwavs comes as a shock to old Victorians to 
hear that some rancher outside Edmonton has 
suddenly fallen heir to an English baronetcy. 
O'der Victorians somehow feel he should be 
living in Victoria. 

Then there’s the myth about the creaky dowa- 
gers with ear trumpets and feather boas sipping 
tea in genteel tea-shops. There are a few sweet 
old Jadies who drink tea but they are so out- 
numbered by brisk U.S. visitors that the myth is 
quickly exploded 

The CPR Empress Hotel is efficient and com- 
fortable. quiet and dignified. It resounds each 
dav to the rattle of golf clubs as many of the 
guests rush off to play at one of Victoria’s five 
excellent courses—the Roy al Colwood, Oak Bay. 
which skirts the sea, Uplands, George Vale and 
Cedar Hill. Other guests may patronize the city’s 
eight motion picture theatres or shop in its famed 
antique, woollen and china stores. 

More widely known to tourists than antique 
shops. however. is a town character. George 
Mowat. who drives a sightseeing bus. He’s called 
“Rebel”, a name stemming back to the days when 
he was the terror of the gangs that battled his. 
He tells U.S. tourists tall tales and they love him. 

The oldtimers like to tell everyone that King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth spent more time 
in Victoria than anywhere else in Canada except 
Ottawa. They insist on talking about that great 
dav in 1937 when FDR and Mrs. Roosevelt came 
to lunch with the then Lieutenant-Governor, Hon. 
E. W. Hamber, and his wife. The whole town ran 
from stores and offices and sent up a most un- 
Victorian cheer in the public streets. For a recent 
record: when Queen Mary’s carpet was shown 
in Victoria in April, 16,000 people turned out 
in one day: much-larger Vancouver could only 
muster 12.000 in three davs. 


VICTORIA knows how to take its pleasure, be it 
patriotic or just plain fun. Americans crowding 
the golf courses vie with the hordes of citizens 


who take the game seriously. 








The gleaming yachts of the wealthy don’. dis. 
courage hundreds of little people from ov ning 
boats. The Royal Victoria Yacht Club has <leek 
craft large and small. There are bays and lets 
galore for summertime exploration within < few 
miles of the city. 

It is said that Victoria has more clubs ang 
organizations than any other city its size in )-orth 
America. (This is perhaps emphasized b\ the 
large number of retired persons in the ity.) 
There’s a Society for the Preservation of } itive 
Flora and Fauna, a Dickens’ Fellowship, . §. 
George’s Society, a Burns’ Club (whose le ding 
bagpiper is a veterinary from Ontario), a n: ‘ural 
history society, an authors’ club, a rock-g. rden 
club, a horticultural society, a chrysanthe num 
society, an historical society, a philatelic so iety, 
a society for the promotion of Indian arts and 
crafts, a Dog Obedience Training Club. And 
there are dozens of more orthodox outfits like 
service clubs and church groups.* 

Victoria’s élite has its night life on Saturdays 
at a sedate Empress Hotel supper dance. ‘iov- 
ernment House, a great mansion on a h top. 
doesn’t entertain as much as formerly, but « bid 
to a ball, dinner or garden party is still much 
prized. 

Chinatown attracts the gayer elements late at 
night and extra police patrols are kept there until 
dawn. Like several Canadian cities, Victoria has 
had occasional outbreaks of juvenile hooliganism 
in all-night cafés. ; : 

Without exceptional emphasis, in industry the 
city has a big paint plant, a roofing plant, some 
lumber mills and other manufacturing — units 
There are two shipyards, busy in wartime, slack 
now, but if the Korean war involves Canada the) 
are bound to be busy again. The civil service 
employs thousands. Victoria is the home port o! 
the CPR’s Princess fleet which links Victoria. Van- 
couver, Seattle. northern BC ports and Alaska 
The fishing fleet ties up in wintertime; deep-se 
ships call at the port for lumber. 

Business seems growing all the time. The t 
big department stores, the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany and Eaton’s are constantly enlarging, de- 
spite mushroom-growth shopping centres ii 
idly expanding residential areas. 

Greater Victoria is a place of churches—75 11 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 


Expatriate groups include those from Bruce ¢ 
Ont.. Newfoundland, Brandon, Man., and Calga 


—BC Gov't Archive! 


HISTORY of Victoria is virtually epitomized in the lives of these two people. Amor de Cosme. (let 
founded the Colonist, became premier. Mrs. James Dunsmuir was leading socialite for half a ©: tun 
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th [by Rowle Knox 


'.) THE ‘VEST is taking India too much 
ve ® for nted. However often Pandit 
nay reiterate that his country 
independent of both Russian 
vlo-American “power blocs,” 
; a comfortable assumption 
among Western ob- 
servers that if the 
great storm should 
break, India — 
largely because she 
is a member of the 
Commonwealth — 
would join our 
side. The assump- 
tion is both patron- 
izing and unsafe; 
India is aware of 
this and resents it. 
ince at the map shows that 
trom Korea to Burma, writhes 
munist-fomented strife; but be- 
he Burman border stands the 
sub-continent—India and Pa- 
large, solid, and apparently 
(If Westerners think first of 
that is because she is bigger and 
ly stronger than Pakistan and 






RAWLE KNOX 








ice J has the greater influence in East Asia.) 
ot nd thinks the West with relief, 
B bulks firmly against Communist ag- 

B gress But India, with creditable 

Sei ind realistic humility, is all too con- 
© scious of her own weakness; and to 

WO §B, become. militarily, an outer defence of 
ym- fF) the West against Communism is al- 
de- JB most the worst fate she can imagine. 
In Asia, Imperialism, not Commu- 

nisn the word which arouses the 


rage and fear. Much of the 
ress today is reporting United 
verses in Korea with studied 
cause Of a widespread convic- 

the Americans are the heirs 
xean colonialism in Asia. 


ish quite fail to gain Indian 

for their actions in Malaya 
they have not proved to In- 
staction that they are not try- 








ng ippress a nationalist move- 
ment. \\ herever in Asia a struggle that 
Is ( unist-led appears to be one 
tor tion’s freedom, there India’s 
symp S are with Communism. 
s ttedly Britain’s withdrawal 
e fron : earned her more goodwill 
me nal has managed to gather in all 
me tne since her coming. But that 
E3 Ait | is already fading into the 
me Pers e of history; it is one shining 
| dee story which, according to 
Ind tory books, is a story of con- 
ques i exploitation. British actions 
tod regarded in the light of this 
view the past. And, curiously 
eno \merica is simply lumped to- 
get h Britain. 
N deless, there are influential 


would welcome 
capital and who would be 


men India who 
West 





me Prep to pay for it by support of 

RAW! KNOX, son of E. V. Knox, 

/am¢ Evoe” of Punch, is London 

eft Obse and SaTURDAY NIGHT cor- 
un respc it in India, 





Taking India for Granted 


She Has No Intention of Becoming 
Our Outpost Against Communism 


the Western nations. Several who think 
on these lines are in the Government. 
They have the same background as 
their younger, more irresponsible, 
brother nationalists who smell a new 
Imperialism in every Western invest- 
ment, loan, or grant; but they are up 
against the staggering job of making 
free India run. 

Already,:in an effort to make her- 
self self-sufficient in food by 1951, 
India has imposed austerity measures 
that would horrify Britons. For lack of 
capital she has had to curtail some of 
her great irrigation plans, intended to 
increase and stabilize the fertility of 
lands now dependent on the caprice of 
the annual monsoon. Her Planning 
Commission perforce spends more 
time vetoing too costly projects than 
in initiating schemes of its own. 

Those who understand what dollars 
could do for the hungry Indian peas- 
antry watch in irritated amazement as 
Americans, British and French throw 
in ever more money to support their 
slithering dam against Communism in 
Malaya and Indo-China. To be regard- 
ed as a “safe” area for the Western 
Powers is apparently not to qualify for 
aid. Because of her precarious finan- 
cial position, and the nervousness en- 
gendered among financiers by India- 
Pakistan tension (now wonderfully 


eased), India has had great difficulty 





= Mk iaccia oes i 


NEHRU has wide backing in 
to keep free of both “power blocs.” 


Irving 


in raising any worthwhile 
loans. An offer of a substantial grant- 
in-aid at this moment would make a 
great difference to her fate and teel- 
ings. 

In the giant Congress Party itselt 
there is a split on the subject of foreign 
policy. Sardar Patel, who was Gandhi's 
strong arm while Pandit Nehru was 
the brain, believes that India should 
take her stand with the West now, and 
do so plainly. He has good support 
among Congress leaders. But Sardar 
Patel is an old and sick man, and he is 
reliably reported as having said that 


foreign 





—Miller 
would take a stand with the 
West, but won't split party to do it. 


PATEL 


he will not at his time of life break the 
Congress Party on a foreign policy 
issue. 

Among the others there is none who 
dares stand up to Pandit Nehru, whom 
Gandhi called a “prince among men,” 
and who is all-popular among the vast 
Indian electorate. Nehru is being sin- 
cere and unswerving in his difficult, 
self-chosen task of keeping his country 
aloof from power politics. As the 
Asian struggle nears a decision—and 
it present it is going in favor of Com- 
munism—India_ will inevitably be 
sucked into some sort of agreement 
with the winning side. A few of Neh- 
advisers see this with steadfast 
clarity. 


ru’s 


IF THE WEST wants to change this 
attitude, even if she merely wants to 
help India maintain her present atti- 
tude of independence, she must look 
at India and Indians through entirely 
fresh eves. In Europe, the words “Rus- 
sian Imperialism” are a phrase of dire 
import; in India they are a quite mean- 
ingless expression. To India, Imperial- 
ism is an attribute of the West Euro- 
pean nations and of America: there 
has not been the close shock of con- 
tact with the Russians to bring home 
what Soviet expansion really means. 
Many Indians believe that some torm 
of Communist-Socialism is the only 
way of raising their country’s appal- 
lingly low living standard, and do not 
see that a Communist India would 
have to listen to Moscow. India has 
vet to be convinced that there is more 
than one kind of Imperialism. 

Again, India’s moral leadership of 
Asia must be recognized. If the United 
States and Britain wish to inaugurate 
major policies in Asia they had better 
make it plain that they are consulting 
India first, and are taking her advice 
seriously. In the first place, the advice 
will Anglo-American 
policy a moral sanction in Asia hich 
it markedly lacks at present. 

If India is to be courted she must 
be courted not as a casual slave-girl 


probably give 


but as a princess. There is no doubt 
that the hangover of Imperial days 
still exists in much of the Western 
approach to India; Indians can smell 
it a mile off and they avert their heads. 
The West had better speak quickly 
and prettily if it is to be heeded. 
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{1 BOARDING SCHOOL in the 


country for Boys from nine to 
eighteen “years of age. Separate 
Junior School for boys under 
fourteen. 


Ninety-three University 
Scholarships have been won by 
T.C.S. boys in sixteen years. 


ENROLMENT 

The enrolment in the Senior 
School is limited to 175 boys. 
and in the Junior School to 75 
bovs. For ten years the available 
vacancies have been taken many 
months in advance; applications 
are now being received for entry 
in September. 1951, and beys 
are entered until 1962. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Memorial Scholarships to the 
value of $500 a vear are offered 
for annual competition. Candi- 
dates write the regular entrance 
examinations at the beginning 


of May. 


BURSARIES 

More than twenty bursaries of 
varving amounts are awarded 
annually to deserving boys. 
These are endowed bursaries. 
and those given by the Old Boy s” 
Association. the Ladies’ Guild, 
and other friends of the School. 


Further information will be gladly 


given on request to the Headmaster, 


PHILIP KETCHUM. M.A. 


Trinity College 
School 


PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 






HAVE YOU 
= MET THIS 


Salesman 


If not and you need envelopes 
you can get acquainted to-day 
by writing to National Paper 
Hamilton, makers of 
line of safety 


Goods, 
Canada’s finest 
seal envelopes. 


NATIONAL 


PAPER GOODS LIMITED 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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NATIONAL ROUND-UP 


Canada: 


AIRLIFT 


RCAF acting chief of the air. staff, 
\ir Marshall A. L. James shook 267 


hands at Dorval last week as their 
owners stood at attention before the 
six North Star aircraft that form the 
Korean airlift by the Thunderbird 
Sguadron ol the RCAT The fivers 
were men from the 426th Transport 
Sug ( +r Wing-Cmdr. C. H 





Mussels on their wav to McChord Ait 
Foree Base. Wash.. where they will 
operate an unarmed ferrv service be- 
in and North America. 

S altel the Dorval take off 
thts of RCAF aircratt bear- 


nia Was fiving over Me 






Tokve., on ai 5.000-mile 
Me ey ae oa. fe = a8 1s 

ght nal iKes —35 NOUTS Official > Gtc- 
clined to state specifically how many 


Were involved in this first trip 





h 





ture 


Yeneral ‘ st the 
> general CoOMsensus set Ne Ng 


six. Along their route RCAE 





ground crews are spotted to service 
the North Stars. since L S. Air Force 
ground crews are unfamiliar with the 
engines of the Canadian aircraft. The 


tines With 
parts will 


North Stars took spare 
them to McChord and spare 
se flown from Montreal as needed. 

This week the arrival of the first 
North Stars in Tokyo was announced. 








Quebec: 
ON THE RECORD 


IN MONTREAL, the trial of two 
suspended provincial police officers 
and an ex-detective on charges of 
laving plotted armed robberies, con- 
tinues to attract much attention. At 
the close of last week, one of the 
main questions was whether or not 
Chiet Judge Edouard Archambault, 
who is hearing the case without a 
jury, would permit the Crown to in- 
clude tape recordings in the record. 

The recordings, allegedly made in 
a Three Rivers hotel room by Charles 


CANADIANS, | by | the 


thousands, 
isited irliament fill to” pay’ final 
tribute to Rt. Hon 

Vackenzie King, former prime minis- 


William Lyon 


er of Canada. This long lineup 
tretching from the Peace Tower to 
Wellington Street is part of the vast 
throng that filed past the bier of the 
veteran statesman, in the Hall of Fame 
of Canada’s parliament buildings. 





Emile Poliquin, the Crown’s _ star 
witness, are claimed to include pas- 
sages at which the three officers plot- 
ted with Poliquin to rob a bank. 

The prosecution says they are legal 
evidence. The defence, represented ‘by 
Hon. Lucin Gagnon, KC, says not 
only that they are not, but also that 
the recordings were “fabricated.” 

At the week’s end Chief Justice 
Archambault’s criminal court had 
something of the appearance ot oa 
night club. The defence counsel had 
three radio artists (Ovila Legare, 
French Canadian raconteur, Allain 
Gravel, radio announcer. and Marcel 
Gamache, comedian) do voice imper- 
sonations and mimicry to show that 
the records might have been faked. 

The three accused appeared amused 
at the courtroom performance. They 
are Detective-Lieut. Marcel Paten- 





First to arrive were the Royal Navy 
cruiser HMS Glasgow, flagship of the 
America and West Indies Squadron, 
and the sloop HMS Snipe. 

Shortly after they left the harbor, 
the USS Missouri, largest United 
States Navy ship afloat, “escorted by 
eight destroyers arrived there bringing 
close to 5 000 officers and ratings. 

Entertainment and a_ variety of 
sport programs were provided for the 
visiting sailors on their shore leaves. 
But in one way the visit was different. 

Visitors found it more difficult to 
get passes for HMC Dockyard and 
ships of the U.S. force were not open 
to public inspection due to new U.S. 
regulations enforced since the out- 
break of Korean fighting. 


MODEL PORT 


A WORKING model of the Port of 
Halifax, including 100 ships and tugs, 
1,200 buildings, hundreds of cranes, 


—cP 


TOUCH UP THUNDERBIRD: Two Canadian airmen touch up the totem-pole 
mascot of the RCAF 426 Transport Squadron, now on its assignment of trans- 
porting men and supplies across the Pacific for the Korean war. The mascot gives 


the “Thunderbird Squadron” its name. 


In the photo are Set. L. G 


McLeod of 


Sackville, NB, and Cpl. H. W. Wilson of Toronto. First planes have arrived. 


aude, suspended head of the Provin- 
cial Police Hold-up Squad; Detective 
Sergt. Gaston Archambault, his assist- 
ant, and former’ Detective Paul 
Hervieux. 

Story-teller Legare said that voices 
of certain persons could easily be imi- 
tated; he could imitate suspended Det.- 
Licut. Patenaude’s if given three days 
to practise. Radio announcer Gravel 
did an imitation of the voice of Crown 
Prosecutor Jean-Paul Dansereau, said 
he thought that Chief Justice Archam- 
bault’s voice too guttural to imitate 
easily. But Comedian Gamache said 
he had imitated it—in fact, had made 
a recording of it. Then defence coun- 
sel said that the tape-recording of the 
judge would be played in court. 


Nova Scotia: 
VISITORS 


WARSHIPS of the United States and 
Royal navies visited the Port of Hali- 
fax on good will tours recently and 
brought back to Haligonians scenes 
reminiscent of war days. 


drydocks, piers, streets and miles of 
railway tracks, will be displayed at the 
first United States International Trade 
Fair in Chicago. 

The display required nearly 3,000 
hours to complete, the equivalent of a 
man working 375 eight-hour days. It 
was constructed by the Halifax Ship- 
yards under the direction of T. B. 
Taylor, foreman joiner and _ pattern 
maker in charge. 

Equipped with a real waterfront, 
ships sail up and down and are towed 
into drydock by tugs. The model, 
which is valued at $10,000, was built 
to a scale of one-thirty-second of an 
inch to the foot. It is manually operat- 
ed and has a 40-gallon pressure tank 
to raise and lower the water. 


Newfoundland: 


DROUGHT AREA 


THE RCMP are alert in Newfound- 
land. The other day a Portuguese 
steamer loading fish at Grand Banks, 
south coast, was raided after it had 
been established that members of the 























WELCOMES GUEST: On hand 1 


welcome SO Canadian boys wio ar 


touring the British Isles as his ues 
on their arrival in England was }i 


Garfield Weston, Canadian-born jin. 
dustrialist. Donald Gillespie of Dav. 


son City, Yukon, is shown shaking 


hands with his host. A similar tour oi 


British boys through Canada \\ als 
heing sponsored by Mr. VWestor 


crew had been selling liquor io the 
residents. After an investigation th: 
ship was fined $200. 

In this area of Newfoundland— 
recently joined by road to the Avalon 
Peninsula thereby enabling  Grani 
Banks and Fortune residents to drive 
to St. John’s, a distance of 370 mile 
—no taverns have yet been erected 
Any hard liquor must be ordered bi 
mail from the Government liquor 
stores in St. John’s. Nearby St. Pierre 
the French tsland a few miles of 
shore, has been supplying wines, rut 
and other beverages when the se 
men can run it ashore without dete: 
tion. However, the vigilance of th 
RCMP is curbing the onetime lucr: 
tive traffic. 

With thousands of St. John’s ci 
owners waiting to see Grand Bank 
and Fortune for the first time, th 
will be driving over the long road th 
summer and would appreciate a ta 
ern or two. Perhaps the fishing town 
may bow to public demand and thro# 
overboard their prohibition regu 
tions. 


Saskatchewan: 


SO 


AN SOS signal, literally flashed ov 
the whole city of Regina by means 
the street lighting system, brousht fa 
action from citizens and polic: to 
aid of beleagured workers in /vegin: 
strike-bound power plant. 

It happened at the height of © 
walkout of power plant worke s Wh 
negotiations with the city ove was 
broke down. The plant was ! 
ing through the efforts of th: 
intendent H. I. Nicholl and 
ful of workers, mostly foren 
others in a managerial or 
capacity. 

Instances of sabotage and 
ed sabotage were frequent di 
strike as saboteurs tried to s 
cuit main power lines in the 
were successful in several ins anc 

One night at 2 a.m. a abot 
stole through the fence and ull 
switch at the plant which cit 0! 






























































































feeding water to the plant’s 


pun : . 
cool system. An_ inside worker 
quic remedied the situation but 


when ihe superintendent sought to 
phon the police he found the tele- 
phon ines cut. , j 

W ut communication and fear- 
ing t (ry to go through picket lines 
outsi the plant, the superintendent 
pulle:’ switches on the street lighting 
gvster. to send an SOS flashing all 
over tie city. 

Tw. motorists responded and went 
to th plant. A policeman on duty 
there ‘rected them to get help from 
the po ice station and two radio cars 
were «> the job within minutes. 

= The police guard at the plant was 
> streny iened from that day on. 


: Ontario: 

§ END OF ABE 
THE NOTORIOUS “Three-Fingered 
, Abe”. who signed the ransom note 
i when john Labatt, wealthy brewer, 


P was kidnapped in August, 1934, is 
tdead. Michael McCardle, his rea! 


> 





name. died from natural causes in 
F Windsor, at the age of 58, though he 


Es 


ae 
wy 


© had a long record of crime, some of it 


i violent Twice he had been wounded 
Pehy police, in one instance losing a 
Be finger 

et 


> The Labatt case will be remembered 
for some of its curious sidelights and 
PSbecause it was one of the worst 
Mhandled crimes, insofar as the police 
Pewere concerned, in Ontario's history. 
Mr. Labatt was kidnapped near Sarnia 
while driving to his country home, and 
Pewas held prisoner for three days in a 
Muskoka cottage while the kidnappers 
Stried to collect a $150,000 ransom. 
P} Not succeeding, they dumped Mr. 
Labatt out on the outskirts of Toronto. 
SeHe made his way to the Royal York 
PPHotel, where his brother Hugh was 
P@located. Though provincial police offi- 
oyeers Were in a room formerly occupied 
bv Hush Labatt (who had moved to 
menother). John Labatt walked into the 
Photel and out of it without their know- 
ing. A score of newspapermen on the 
oD also missed him. 
Py this vave the kidnappers a good 
thance to make their escape. Later 














P David Meisner was arrested and sen- 
pefenced to 15 years in the penitentiary 
por the crime. McCardle was arrested 
hl 1935, 11 months after the 
Z rim Indiana. 
Hi nfession exonerated Meisner 
anid ed Jack Bannon, Russell 
now a man named Pegram and 
Seams. » the kidnappers. McCardle, 
ee m his confession, was con- 
aap icte, the ransom note, written in 
4 Dloch ters, and signed “Three- 
Inge \be.” He served 11 years of 
= |: sentence for the crime. A 
Dae hs after his release he was 
ent e penitentiary again, for a 
lobbe 1 Windsor. ~ 
In dsor last weekend Negroes 
om ss Canada and the U.S. cele- 
pap ate: 116th anniversary of the 
reeir slaves in the British Empire. 
alter erry, 50-year-old Secretary- 
Casi of the British American As- 
Chat 1! Colored Brothers, is in 
arge the event for the 18th year. 
This,” he says, “is to colored people 
€Ca tian National Exhibition, the 
ardi ras and the Atlantic City 
“aly itest all rolled into one.” 








FANCY BUT PHONY: London's (Ont.) coat of arms, shown being nailed over 
the City Hall's front entrance, has been affixed to millions of letters, notices, 
proclamations and debenture bonds in its 95 years of existence but it has never 
been confirmed legally as the city’s own. City clerk R. H. Cooper, discovered the 
situation and a by-law will be presented to establish the coat of arms officially. 


Manitoba: 
“PEACE” FRONT 


A COMMUNIST - inspired “world 
peace appeal” urging prohibition of 
atomic weapons has been infiltrating 
into Winnipeg homes, organizations, 
professional, business and labor estab- 
lishments. 

Supported largely by various Winni- 
peg Communist-front groups, the 
Manitoba Peace Council has stepped 
up its campaign to persuade at least 
25,000 Manitobans to sign the so- 


called “Stockholm Peace Declaration.” 


The provincial executive of the 
Labor Progressive Party of Canada 
has pledged 10,000 signatures from 
Winnipeggers. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 28 





—Canadian Army 
FIRST member of the Canadian 
Army to make more than 100 military 
parachute jumps is Capt. Kenneth J. 
Arril of Port Arthur, Ont. The 32- 
year-old paratrooper is employed as 
an instructor at the Canadian Joint 
Air Training Centre at Rivers, Man. 





THEN AND NOW 


APPOINTMENTS 


Walter S. Woods, retiring Deputy 
Minister of Veterans’ Affairs, has 
been appointed to the voluntary post 
of first National Chairman of Red 
Cross Veterans’ Services. 

Cmdr. A. B. Fraser-Harris, will 
command the Tribal Class destroyer 
Nootka which will reinforce the 
RCN’s Atlantic Squadron this month. 


RETIREMENT 


Walter Scott Thompson, CBE, 64, 
much-travelled newsman who has been 
Director of Public Relations for the 
CNR for 36 years; in October. 


RESIGNATION 


T. G. McManus, from Secretary- 
Treasurership of the Canadian Sea- 
men’s Union and from the Labor 
Progressive Party after 20 years of ac- 
tive membership. “I am a Canadian 
and have had to choose between the 
best interests of Canada and continu- 
ing to support the anti-Canadian poli- 
cies of the LPP,” he said in Toronto. 


DEATHS 


Mrs. Vincent Massey, tireless worker 
for Canadian servicemen overseas dur- 
ing World War II. (See Front Page). 

Alex Skelton, 44, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Trade and Commerce and 
outstanding Canadian economist; drown- 
ed in a yachting accident at Lagos, 
Nigeria, while on loan to a_ British 
Royal Commission. (See Front Page). 


Col. Francis Xavier Jennings, 59, 
formerly Editor-in-Chief of the Saint 
John, NB, “Telegraph-Journal” and for 
the past two years Telegraph Editor of 
“The Gazette,” Montreal; of a heart 
attack at River Beaudette, Que. 

Prof. Arthur Dion Runions, 49, of 
the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, 
Ont.; in Toronto. 
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Business is easier over a 
fine cigar. At the office, 
the thoughtful executive keeps 
a box of House of Lords Cigars 
handy on the desk. In the 
home, these fine cigars are 
always the sign 
of a good host. 





Select from 
CORONA DE LUXE, PETIT CORONA; 
QUEENS, LILIES OR PANETELA. 

¢ 
“TO REMOVE CELLOPHANE 


simply lift end of cigar band, and pull.” 





ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL'S 


BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID 


1 

















Ser el eee 
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ORLD AFFAIRS 


STALIN'S NEXT MOVE 


Will He Wear Us Down with “Small” Wars 
Or Go All-out Before We Can Prepare? 


WHAT will be Stalin’s next move? 
Will he start a general war now, before 
our rearmament can get under way? It 
there were a glib answer to those ques- 
tions, | ought to have it ready by now, 
for I have been asked them hundreds 
of times in the ot- 
tice, on the street 
and over the tele- 
phone, in the past 
month. But there is 
no such easy an- 
swer. 

We can only try 
to probe the mind 
and judge the past 
conduct of this 
half-mysterious fig- 
ure, and try to 
issess the various military and political 
factors as he might consider them fav- 
orable or unfavorable. Of one thing 
there should not be the slightest doubt: 
he is out for world domination by a 
Communist system taking orders from 
Moscow. And of another thing we 
should be convinced: Stalin 1s as much 
Marxist, if not more 
The role of high prophet of Commu- 
1ism has become more and more the 
C imouflage for a new Tsar of Russia, 
vheriting the traditions of Ivan, Peter 
ind Catherine 

To grapple first with the grim ques- 
tion, will he be encouraged by the 
Western unreadiness in 
Korea (and it is the same all over the 
world) to launch a general war now, 
rearm and= carry 
through the plans for building a uni- 
fied Atlantic Pact force, almost cer- 
1inlv including West Germany, in half 
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he time previously planned? 


WHY SHOULD Stalin wait? Why 
should he not deploy his 150 or more 
divisions at once and sweep aside the 
dozen Allied divisions which are all 
that guard Western | urope today? 
[he answer to this, up to a year ago, 
was alwavs that he wouldn’t dare. so 
ong as we had the atomic bomb and 
didn't. Since last September it has 
been asserted, with somewhat less con- 





fidence, that he wouldn't do it so long 
as we had 15 or 20 times as many 
A-bombs as he has—which is presum- 
ed to be the case at present 

There can be no doubt whatsoever 
that, in spite of his well-known dis- 
regard for human life, Stalin is seri- 
ously about the atomic 
bomb as a military factor. Otherwise 
he wouldn’t be putting so much effort 
into the ~ peace offensive” which is 
spreading “ban the bomb” petitions all 
through the Western world, declaring 
that the first nation to use the atomic 


bomb will be branded as an enemy of 


concerned 


civilization. One has to see the daily 


transcript of Moscow broadcasts to 
realize the immense concentration of 
effort being put into this theme 

It must therefore play an important 
part in Stalin's plans It could be in- 


e that the U.S. did 


tended only to ensur 


not use the A-bomb on Russia while 
facing a series of satellite attacks dur- 
ing the next year or so, while the 
Soviets built up their own stock-pile of 
bombs. Or it could be intended to 
build up public opinion among Amer- 
ica’s European allies against the use of 
the bomb even if the Red Army 
marched on Western Europe. For 
there are presumably enough Soviet 
\-bombs to go round the capitals of 
Western Europe, even if there are not 
vet enough for the U.S. cities, or bases 
from which to readily deliver them. 

I am inclined to think that the in- 
tention was the former, that this 
“peace offensive” against the A-bomb 
was aimed at gaining time for moves 
that will further weaken the West be- 
fore the final blow is struck. I find it 
hard to believe that Stalin, who has 
always shown himself cautious in his 
expansionist moves in the past, and 
never appeared to be in a hurry like 
Hitler, would challenge the remaining 
strength of the Western world today, 
and risk a long-drawn out war, when 
his dogma and his successes confirm 
to him that the West is in steady 
decline. 

His plan, as I see it, once he was 
stopped temporarily in Europe by the 
Marshall Plan, the Berlin airlift and 
lito’s defection, was to “turn the flank 
of the West in Asia”—as Zhdanov ex- 
pressed it to the Cominform. 





—tLeyden in Natal Daily News (So. Africa 


WHICH ONE WILL HE THROW NEXT? 


Here he had the maximum advan- 
tage. The Western nations were far 
away. They were tagged as the hated 
“imperialists” of recent memory—the 
white colonial rulers who had thought 
themselves superior to the yellow 
races. They hadn't been able to estab- 
lish any new relationship of coopera- 
tion with Asians; and weren’t making 
much effort to do so, their main atten- 
tion being concentrated on Europe. 

Here, too, Stalin was dealing with 
immature politicians and with peoples 
so poor that to most of them the 
promise of land of their own and suf- 
ficient food was all the freedom they 
could imagine. 

Stalin, it seems clear, believes that 
the triumph of Communism in Asia is 
certain. Supposing, as in Korea, the 
West becomes embroiled with one or 
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—New York Times 


THE Yugoslav heretics will be crushed, if Stalin thinks he can avoid a general war. 


another of his satellites? There are 
countless millions of deluded Asians to 
fight for Communist aims, while 
the Western nations must do their 
own fighting, and become an easy 
mark for Soviet propaganda about re- 
newed “imperialist” intervention, 
bombing helpless people, etc. And any 
strength they put into Asia is drawn 
from Europe. 

We cannot assume that Stalin is 
anything but delighted with the experi- 
ence in Indo-China, where one-half of 
the French Army’s organized forces is 
tied down. Is he not content to keep 
this as an open sore, rather than urge 
Mao Tse-tung to give help to clean it 
up? In the same way he must be 
pleased to see British troops tied down 
in an endless guerrilla campaign in 
Malaya—a few guerrillas can keep 
many troops occupied—and guarding 
Hong Kong. 


WHETHER he actually planned the 
Korean campaign to suck in Ameri- 
can strength is harder to decide. If he 
was sure that it would do this, then he 
knew something which no one in 
Washington or Tokyo knew before- 
hand. On the contrary, all American 
official statements and military discus- 
sion indicated the opposite. Neverthe- 
less, as a careful planner, Stalin pro- 
vided enough force to take care ot the 
Americans if they did come in. And 
there is a suggestion, in the six days 
delay in the North Korean offensive 
after the announcement that US 
troops would go in, that he wanted t0 
give them the chance to do th 

He may have expected—thoush its 
doubtful—that the Americans would 
put as many as three division» into 
Korea within three weeks. He may be 
pressing only hard enough to make 
sure that they retain no more ‘an 4 
substantial bridgehead, and be conl- 
dent that he can tie down wi utevel 
forces they send in in a long anv bitter 
guerrilla campaign. He may cx culate 
that his Maritime Provinces are in ne 
real danger from whatever si ength 
the Americans are able to put 110 Ko- 
rea, since he has the Chinese Com 
munist Army in reserve, and ul\imale 
ly the Soviet Army. 

All of these things we cannot knoW 
But it does seem highly doubt! ! that 
Stalin expected that the seizure ol 
South Korea would bring on 4 
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mo! ‘ization of the United States and 
the ‘her Atlantic Paet nations. 

+ on if he did not reckon on it, our 
‘en vilization may not be on a big 
en: 2) Or urgent enough scale to 
wo. him. He may be satisfied that 
the emocracies are unable in any 
attack first, and that by remain- 
ing ilf-mobilized for several years 
we ll only intensify those “inner 
dictions” which Marxist dogma 
insi.. must bring the inevitable col- 
laps of “capitalist” society. 

It s hard to believe that it would 
alar him sufficiently to launch an 
all-< war in the West now, before 
we «. iid prepare a strong defence, but 
also. cfore he is prepared to strike a 
decis: e blow at the main element of 
the ©pposing coalition, the United 


He will still seek to gain time to 
prepare this final blow, or blackmail; 
time to win most of Asia; time to pre- 
pare i “Korea” in Germany with the 
East German Communist Army, al- 
read’ two years ahead of any West 
Gerniun Army we could develop; time 
to dispose of Tito’s insufferable chal- 
lenge to Stalinist orthodoxy. 

He will therefore continue the di- 
versionary moves for the present. The 
most certain seems to be an attack by 
the Chinese Communists on Formosa, 
for which all preparations are still re- 
ported to be going ahead. This would 
be all the better for his purposes if it 
embroiled Red China with the United 
States. maintaining Mao’s complete 
dependency on Moscow. Certain also 
is a continued campaign in Indo- 
China and Malaya. And Indonesia 
would be duck soup any time Stalin 
decided to set off a Communist revolt 
there 


Burma Wide Open 


In some ways the most attractive 
opening of all is Burma. It has been 
rent by civil war for years and has a 
ak government. The Chinese 
ommunists could march in over the 


» Burma Road; Indo-China, Siam and 
Ma would be outflanked; and So- 
viet power would be on the Bay of 
Benga! next door to India, where the 
Japs stood in 1942. If the Western 
powers offered to join India in freeing 
Burni:, then there could be another 
ong. ‘earying Burma campaign. 

B loes Stalin want to disrupt 
Ind ‘easant dream of neutrality 
(sec irticle on page 11), and drive 
he i her splendid fighting men, 
into nce with the West? It is un- 
ike luch more plausible is the re- 
port he has secretly proposed to 
New clhi that he would support 
Ind : sixth permanent member of 

) the S. srity Council. His game must 
be t irish India’s illusions on neu- 
tralit long as possible. 

Ih aay be a consideration in de- 

p ter Soviet take-over of the whole 

) lr But a most likely move is one 

g 'nvo “only” Azerbaijan, the nor- 

| thern ovince of Iran. The Russians 

: have ig coveted its oil resources. 

S they cd to hold on to it after the 

fe Wal withdrawing the Red Army 

| 19. At that time they took back 

: with n many Azerbaijan Com- 

mun hese are probably organized 

and d by now, as were the North 

D “ee They could be supported by 

OVE! 


zerbaijani, and march in to 


“re-unite” the Azerbaijan nation. 
This could be presented as a strictly 
limited action, not aimed at taking 
over the whole of Iran. But if the Te- 
heran Government yielded, it would 
have a Communist power within a 
few miles of the capital and its inde- 
pendence would, in fact, be ended. 
Then the Kurds, now divided between 
Iran, Iraq and Turkey, could be raised 
in an “independence” movement. 
The other main prospect for trouble 
is, of course, Yugoslavia. One of the 
surest things in world politics is that 
Stalin has vowed to make an end to 
lito and his heretic following. And he 
has in fact tried everything but send- 
ing in the Red Army, which would 
bring on a danger of general war. 
Until the strength of the North Ko- 
rean Army was disclosed, it was gen- 
erally assumed that the hard-fighting 
Yugoslavs could hold their own 
against an attack by the neighboring 
Soviet satellites, Albania, Bulgaria, 
Rumania and Hungary. Now this be- 
lief has been somewhat shaken, in 
Belgrade as in the West. If the Soviets 
were to provide the attackers with 





—Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


HARD 10 concentrate: Work on the 
Schuman Plan has been upset by new 
crisis, but need for German steel in 
Western arms plans may be stimulus. 


ample forces of tanks, artillery and 
planes, and it “Cominform” legions ot 
Czech and Polish Communists were 
added, the outcome would be very 
much in doubt. And if there were di- 
versions elsewhere, and a new try-on 
of the blockade in Berlin, the Western 
powers might not be able to help in 
time. 

Certainly this is the most dangerous 
of the “littke wars” that Stalin could 
start. But with Formosa and Iran it 
seems one of his most likely moves. 

-Willson Woodside 


NORTH KOREAN ARMY 


THE most explicit account of the 
North Korean forces yet given comes 
from the Military Correspondent of 
the London Observer, and goes far to 
explain their fighting ability and good 
direction. 

The Japanese encouraged Korean 
emigration, and as early as 1926 
there was a compact community of 
87,000 in the Soviet Far East, while 
in 1931 there were 800,000 in S.E. 
Manchuria. From the former group, 
which had grown considerably before 
the war, the Soviets formed two divi- 
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sions, which tought against the Ger- 


mans. were later transferred to the 


Far East. and “volunteered” for serv- 
ice with the Chinese Red Army. Later 
he eturned to North Korea as 
volunteers” to form the core of the 

The Chinese Communists iSO 
raised manv units from the Koreans 
living in Manchuria, though only in 
battalion strength, and these were also 


7 L 1 
ar ino hattle 
sent to Korea after receiving { attie 


training. Verv few of the men in the 
thirteen small divisions with which the 
North Korean attack was launched 
were locals (though these are now 
being conscripted in both North and 
South Korea, and shipped off to the 
front) 

During nearly 10 vears of fighting, 
Koreans reached relatively high rank 
in the Soviet Army, and even more 
reached high rank in the Chinese 
Communist Army. The present North 
Korean Army is not only an army of 
veterans but contains officers, trained 
to command, familiar with staff work 
and modern weapons, and, in some 
cases. accustomed to leading large 


bodies of troops 


DIVIDED KOREA 


IT WOULD be hard to imagine a 
publication more timely than “Korea 
Today”, by George M. McCune 
(Saunders, $6.75). This is not a 
“popular” book—the price alone 
would take care of that—but for 
those who want the documented facts 
on the state of Korea under Japanese 
rule. and the development of its poli- 
tics and economics under the divided 
ition, it is just the thing. 


CCL 
While the author gives a plainer 
description of how Communist rule 


was set up in the North than one has 


( 





come to expect in an Institute of 
Pacific Relations publication, he 
doesn’t even suggest that the Soviets 
had a Korean Communist organiza- 
tion well prepared and ready to be 
and placed in power over 


‘s Committees.” 





the Russians are proper- 


credited with cleverness in remain- 
g the background and handing 
real administrative power to their 
lominees, tnel ability to do _ this 
could have been explained by the fact 


were able to provide it from 
inning with disciplined Korean 
troops. Two divisions of 


Koreans fought with the 





American licv in South Korea 


by contrast, appears as temporizing 


"SS 
© 


and blundering. The Soviets had a 
plan for communizing the North. 
which they carried out purposefully 
from the first dav. The Americans 
had no plan whatever for Korea, and 
went in believing in all naivety that 
Soviet undertakings to liberate and 
unite the country under a four-power 
UN trusteeship would be honestly 
carried out. The Soviets never 
dreamed of giving power to any but 
faithful Communists: the Americans 
refused to concede real power to any 
political group until after a free elec- 
tion had been held. 

As a record of a costly lesson in 
cold war policy, the book has its 
value WW 





U.S. AFFAIRS 


NEW BATTLE FACES 
U.S. DIPLOMACY 


UP TO NOW, the U.S., as the chiet 
executor of the UN policy of sanctions 
in Korea, has had a very tidy show. It 
has been able to concentrate its entire 
energy on the job to be done in the 
field, with no bickering at its back in 
Lake Success. If only a few of the UN 
members have offered military aid, the 
rest have at least given their declared 
support to what was being done. 

All this was because the Soviets 
were absent from UN councils. Now 
they have suddenly declared their in- 
tention of returning, to take up the 
post of chairmanship of the Security 
Council, which falls to them by alpha- 
betical rule in August. Washington is 
ruetully anticipating a first-class snarl- 
up as the result. As various observers 
analyze the motives of the Soviets, 
they see them in this way. 

Though up to the beginning of last 
week Moscow propaganda scorned the 
slight response of the UN membership 
to the appeal for military forces to 
help in Korea, it has been bound to 
take notice of the wave of offers of 
troops which has now begun to come 
in. With this evidence that a repre- 


in the conquered area, and the ho! Jing 
of immediate local elections whic!: are 
establishing Communist - contr. jled 
“People’s Committees” everywhe 

If the United States opposes su h a 
settlement, then the United States can 
be portrayed by Soviet propaganc. as 
being “against peace.” The Soviets « an- 
not lose on that game. It will be ‘uel 
for their world-wide “peace” offe:. ive, 

But the thing which must roally 
delight the Kremlin is the opport: nity 
which its turn in the chair ©: the 
Security Council gives for switc ‘ing 
the whole debate from Korea on 
which the non-Soviet members are 
pretty well united, to the questic» of 
Communist China, on which the. are 
sharply divided. 

As chairman, Soviet delegate \{alik 
can refuse to recognize the delcgate 
of Nationalist China. It takes seven 
members to overrule him, and only 
five members of the Security Council 
recognize Nationalist China. One 
can imagine the anger of the US. 
public at seeing Britain and Norway, 
both members of the Atlantic Pact, 
India, the hope of a free Asian tront, 
and Yugoslavia, which may soon be 
calling for help against Russia. all 
seeming to side with the Soviets. 


; e* oy 
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U.S. TANK company includes 22 tanks, 149 officers and men. Shown are “Persh- 
ines,” 46-ton end-of-war model with 90 mm. gun. Modified “Patton” version is 


being produced at about 6 a day. Cadillac starts heavy production in 9 months 


sentative UN force would be fielded 
in Korea, and prepared to meet other 
aggressions in a similar way, the UN 
was working too effectively to suit the 
Soviets. They can, and will, obstruct 
this through their veto, and through 
sowing dissension. : 
The sincere, though as Washington 
mistaken intervention of 
India in favor of halting the action in 
Korea and admitting Communist 
China at once to the Security Council 
has provided the Soviets with a golden 
Opportunity to split most of Asia from 
the West. They will cynically support 
Nehru’s appeal for peace, and attempt 
to exploit the ingrained prejudice of 
Indians and other Asians against Wes- 
tern intervention in their continent 
The Soviet delegate will propose 


> > 
believes, 


that there should be a cease-fire in 
Korea—a cease-fire which would leave 
the North Korean Communists in con- 
trol of nine-tenths of the whole coun- 
try. Then there should be a withdrawal 
of all “foreign” troops, and “free” 
elections. How tree, one can imagine 
from the reports of the liquidation ot 
all South Korean democratic leaders 


In the midst of this, the Chinese 
Communist attack on Formosa could 
be launched. Canada has specified 
that the forces which she has it to 
the Far East are strictly for ction 
under the U.N. in Korea, and pot for 
the defence of Formosa. Britain takes 
the same stand. There is no Securit) 
Council majority in sight for a :esolu- 
tion to intervene against this now af 
gression, and if there were the > \viels 
could veto it. 

Thus the Soviets have a be. utiful 
opportunity for isolating the | nited 
States from her Western parti ‘s o 
this issue, and isolating her f! nt 
great bulk of Asian opinion 
opposes the Chiang regime. T. ill 
Asia and all the world Soviet rope 
ganda can portray the United tate 
(which has actually always b on 4 
anti-colonial power) in her true. 
reactionary colors”, standing alone 
with the “discredited” Chian Ker 
shek. 

August promises to be ar ang! 
and frustrating month at La Suc- 
cess, and U.S. diplomacy wil ace “ 
severe test.—Willson Woodsi 
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WANTED: BRILLIANT MINDS 


Ultra-Conservatism In Our Colleges 
To Be Relaxed In Seeking New Men 


MR. T. H. MATTHEWS, MA 
Ox Secretary of the National 
Cor ice of Canadian Universities, 
rep on a new development in the 
systen’ for making new appointments 


culties of our universities: 


WHEN a Canadian University is 
: for a new professor it does 
mally make this fact public, 


s it invite applications. As a 
rest z00d man who would like the 
mav occasionally be over- 


This is particularly true of 

Unive men in other parts of the 
Britis), Commonwealth, many of 
ave said that they would be 

ed in coming to Canada but 

now what to do about it. Be- 

e other parts of the Common- 

re is a lively traffic in uni- 
1ers, and the efficient sec- 
‘the Association of Univer- 

sities the British Com- 
in London has 








migrations. Can- 
wever, has not, so 
red very far into 
and is consider- 
other Common- 
Wealt iversities to be a 

f in this matter. 

The problem was discuss- 
( e National Conter- 
ence Canadian Univer- 
sities at Halifax in 1949, 
when iversity Vice- 
Chanc rs from Great 
Britain. Australia, New Zealand, South 


these Dians 






Africa, India, and Pakistan were pres- 
ent as 2uests and joined in the debate. 
The conclusion reached was that Can- 


i gain by following the gen- 


nmonwealth plan of publicly 
g all its senior academic 


o 


university authorities re- 

there is a psychological dif- 
fic r in North America a post 
that -ertised is regarded with sus- 
i professors say to one an- 
vou see that the Univer- 
fedicine Hat is advertising for 
r of Sanskrit? What's wrong 
p Advertising is con- 
sider be the last resource in a 
esr situation. In Great Britain, 
ther hand, they advertise in 
ized journals not only for 
but even for university 
ind there are often statu- 
‘tions that important chairs 


1p’? 
ace. 


m advertised, although the 
Box Selection is usually not re- 
quire restrict the appointment to 


ep the notice. 


DA when a university wants 
a professor of chemistry, 
as d employed is usually that 


ord stand confidential inquiry. 
Emir -hemists, especially in uni- 
crs! ith large graduate faculties, 
. L sity Presidents are asked if 
‘ey } oW of any likely candidates. 





There are also informal chats at meet- 
ings of learned societies. In this way, 
a list is gradually built up for the ap- 
propriate selection committee to ex- 
amine. Generally this procedure works 
well and there is certainly nothing to 
apologize for in the general quality of 
Canadian university staffs. There is, 
however, a chance that the ideal can- 
didate may be overlooked. 

Realizing these possible flaws in 
their present practices, some of the 
Canadian universities are beginning to 
announce their needs, and readers of 
SATURDAY NIGHT will be interested to 
know that the Executive Committee 
of the National Conference has sel- 
ected this journal as the most appro- 
priate Canadian medium. The other 
Commonwealth universities will na- 
turally use the same paper, so that 
there wil! also be announce- 
nouncements of academic 
vacancies in Great Britain 
and other dominions which 
will give our own scholars a 
greater chance of obtaining 
chairs outside Canada and 
will help to break down our 


relative academic isolation 
within the British Common- 
wealth. 

Our present procedures 
enable us to survey the fields 
in Canada, the United 
States, and Gerat Britain 
fairly thoroughly. It is 


hoped that advertisements may some- 
times find, even in these countries. 
likely men and women our experts 
have missed. Public notices will, un- 
doubtedly, widen the field, for if Aus- 
tralia advertises in Canada, Canada 
should advertise in Australia. Wider 
choice means better choice. 


IT IS also argued by those who sup- 
port the new proposal that men and 
women from other parts of the Com- 
monwealth who would like to broaden 
their experience by a few years of 
teaching in Canada will be more ready 
to come here if they are not thereby 
put out of touch with openings in their 
own and other countries. 

There need be no fear that our uni- 
versities will lose their Canadian fla- 
vor. They will not. There is, however, 
at present a danger that our point of 
view may occasionally be a little pa- 
rochial, and a touch of extra-Canadian 
Commonwealth sauce may make our 
college menus more attractive and 
even more nourishing. 

There will, of course, be a heavy 
lump of prejudice to be removed, for 
universities are in their own affairs 
ultra-conservative, but the policy of 
advertising has, at least, one wonder- 
ful merit—it cannot do any harm. It 
has the sanction of the great univer- 
sities in the Old Country, and is a 
tax-free import that a number of us 
recommend for Canada. 


see for 
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walls of your furnace. Rich radiant heat 
by the 


heating surfaces and released in the rooms 


is absorbed quickly primary 


of your house, instead of up the chimney 
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AUTOMATIC HEATING WITH 


Illustrated 


Sent free on request. 
Use the coupon. 


33. Saving as much as 30% on oil bills. 

You also get the economy of the Iron 
Fireman Vortex flame in complete furnace 
or boiler units with built-in Iron Fireman 
Vortex oil burner, for warm air, steam, 
or hot water heating. 


See your dealer or mail coupon. 






80 Ward St, Deps. 36 
Send folder on Iron Firer 
Name “ 

Address 

City 
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After all it’s 


a Grandfather’s Privilege! 


Your 
future 
is 
our 
business 
} 








An te ‘Il, that 6-vear-old of yours is 
ow erful fun, And just look at Grandpa’s face! 
He has e time in the world—and spoiling the children 
is his rite pastime. But your turn will come, or, 
. > 

ve of retiring when you are ready to take 
thinus easy. of having nty of time to enjoy the little 
tots en iso much of their parents—these 
are s e good things of life that you are working 
f vy. Wil u ve them, when the time comes? 

He x people like you to be sure of happy retirement 
is ir specialties. Your nearest Great-West Life 
r sent e can tell you how one of our Pension Plans 

u regular Income, guaranteed for life, be- 
o x at the age you choose. He will show you how you 
( 1 your retirement saving today at very small cost, * 
sing it as your income grows through the years. 
fest of all, your Great-West Life Pension Plan will 
| t vour family at once with life insurance, Consult 
Great-West Life Representative soon, 


*31.00 a week, for example! 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG 


| 











TOO MUCH BOOK 


TOO LITTLE LOVE—by Robert 
Macmillan—$4.50. 


PURPORTING to tell the story of 
England’s decline from 1926 to 1948, 
this long novel has its scenes princi- 
paliy in the Cotswolds, where the 
county families, living on heavily- 
mortgaged estates, are still, at the be- 
ginning of the story, enjoying the 
simple rural pleasures of fox-hunting 
and directing the destinies of tenant 
farmers. 

Like many other English writers of 
this type of novel, Mr. Henriques rec- 
ognizes that this way of life was 
economically impossible once the 
heavy taxation of the present century 
got under way. Socialistic trends of 
the past two or three decades have 
hastened the decline or transformation 
of English country life, but change of 
some kind was inevitable once the 
eighteenth-century civilization of 
squires and retainers came into con- 
flict with the realities of modern life. 

Mr. Henriques displays convention- 
al regret for the displacement of the 
old gentry by the social climbers and 
grabbers of the present day. Unfor- 
tunately, he makes neither class real 
enough to arouse the sym- 
pathy. If his thesis is that the old way 
of life was worth preserving, he fails 
to show it through the conduct or 
characters of any of his representa- 
tives of the county families. Most of 
his people are so dull and unreal that, 
while the reader is sure that they are 
going to have unpleasant lives, he 
soon feels that they are getting only 
what they deserve. 

Several casual amours, long-winded 
and inconclusive discussions on poll- 
tics and economics and some preach- 
ing against anti-Semitism pad the novel 
to the unnecessary bulk of 562 pages. 

a. 


FOR IDLE HOURS 


A SECOND TREASURY OF THE FAMILIAR— 
edited by Raiph lL. Woods—Macmillan— 
$6.25 


THE EDITOR of “Behold the Man,” 
a collection of writings about Christ 
and “A Treasury of the Familiar” 


Henriques— 


reader's 


(1942) publishes a companion vol- 
ume to the latter. It is, as was its pred- 





—leja Gorska 


RALPH L. WOODS 

































—wWwolrer bird 





ROBERT HENRIQUES 





ecessor, a large book primar! 
tended for bedside consumption and 
for casual dipping. 

It is full of favorites 
favorites—and much that. one 
cannot possibly imagine justifies inc 
sion. At its best, casual thumbing 
through is a constant pleasurable su 
prise; at its worst, it has the ab 
elicit the exhausted feeling one used 
to get trom the public-school readers 
It is thoroughly indexed by author, b 
title and by first lines, but its value as 
book is questionable 
Readers who want to know who said 







everybody § 





at 
aiso 


a reference 


what will still be reaching for Bart 
lett’s. Nevertheless, the book, | ug 
bulky, is an ideal travelling com: 
panion.—J.M.O. 


NEW WORLD 


| LEAP OVER THE WALL—by Monica Baldwin 
—British Book Service—$3.25 


MISS BALDWIN joined a Osec 
order of nuns in the year 1914 and let 
it 28 vears later to come out into the 


middie of Britain at war. Her exper 
ence Is so unique and her subject » 
overwhelming that it) would take 

very great imaginative writer to do 

full justice. 

Miss Baldwin is not that—uand he 
book ts inevitably a little disappoint 
ing; but she write with acute 
observation. 


does 
The passages describing 
Various aspects of life in her convent 
are of great interest and give « ski 
introduction to the mystical writer 
who, alas, are probably quite un now 
to the majority of her readers Wha! 


one looks for hopefully—and « ves nol 
find—is the beginning of a synthesis 





between the two planes of experience 
the fundamentally valid exper: nee °! 
the monastic life and the hur \-bur) 
superficiality of modern sect I 

Miss Baldwin is naturally oy rec 





















by the contrasts, but one mig t hop’ Hye 

for a second book describing the ¢ He 
forts at a reconciliation wh ch st 

must inevitably be making. B 

ba en 

All books mentioned in this issue |f no : 

available at your bookseller’s, y be P 

purchased by postal or money r to i 
“Saturday Night Book Service, Rich: | 
mond Street W., Toronto 1. 
een 
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SHE’S AIR-LANE ABBIE 
WEEK IN, WEEK OUT 


FI davs a week over CJCH, the 
“ 1 of Halifax listen to Abbie 
I She chats happily to them 
this and that, even gives them 
casional book review. This mu- 
e affair has been going on for 
ive .nd a half years now. Sponsor is 
the gate cosmetic firm. 
ently Abbie 
» Toronto to 
office 
time. 


head 
fo! e first 
\ et her, too, 
| 5” of her, 
ere just as 
d as her lis- 
She’s gay 
itty. 
ne program 
begin to 
\bbie Lane occupied. For four 
ow she’s been Mary Gillan, 
s wife, on CBC’s farm broad- 
the Maritimes. Her radio hus- 
imes L. Robertson, is the orig- 
mer of 11 years standing. Real- 
nand is Manager of NS Savings 
d Building Society; he fondly 
wife have her fling at radio. 
have three children—a mar- 
ighter with a baby girl (it’s 
us even to think of Abbie as 
P a son who has finished 
1ool and a daughter of 11. 
e also has time for casual 
c work for CBC; to be Regent 
cipal Chapter, IODE; Presi- 
the NS Branch of the Cana- 
men’s Press Club, and a mem- 
é he Business and Professional 
s Club. She can’t count on 
in 24 hours in the day, either. 


—Norwood 


ABBIE LANE 


( ma ), 


8 CBC may be flirting with TV 
) son Institute of Technology, 
| will be way out front when it 
ada. This Fall they're offering 
extensive educational 
['V broadcasting. 
6 evening sessions will be 
nical but will cover such as- 
TV as international, social, 
¢. production, equipment and 
lent prospects; are designed 
and women who expect to 
iving from it; are under the 
of Eric Palin, Director of the 


( Ss first 


Sc f Electrical Technology at 
R 
& snt going to cut attendance 


s. At least that’s the answer 
2-vear U.S. research job. Peo- 

game on their TV set, get 
1 and turn out to participate— 
delines. Last Fall among men 
IV sets for three months or 
per cent attended at least one 
game; among those in the 2- 
more group, actually 54 per 
ied out. Baseball showed a 


dattern. 


® da’s overseas radio service 
P yurth in a poll conducted by 
int nal Short Wave Club. First 
" Leopoldville, Belgian Congo; 
sec Radio Australia; third, Swiss 
s Vave Service; fifth, the BBC. 
Th ce of America was seventh. 
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“We want to compliment 
Frigidaire for achieving what 
seemed an impossibility,” says 
Mike Imbro of Imbro’s Restau- 
rant. Ottawa, Ontario. “Our kit- 
chen is located in the restaurant 
itself. and we thought that it 
would be impossible to operate 
an air conditioning system prop- 
erly under such conditions. Fri- 
gidaire has done it for us!” 





“Our Frigidaire Air Condi- 


tioning System operates satis- 
factorily despite the high heat 
created by our open-kitchen 
cooking equipment,” says Tony 
Imbro. “We give a good share of 
the credit for increased business 
to the comfort our patrons now 
enjoy because of our Frigidaire 
Air Conditioning.” The Frigi- 
daire system at Imbro’s Restau- 
rant was engineered and installed 
by Federal Appliances Limited, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Products of Canada Limited, Leaside, Ontario 
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FRIGIDAIRE Air Conditions Restaurant 











Despite intense heat created in kitchen in background, 
Frigidaire Air Conditioning keeps Imbro’s Restaurant in 
Ottawa, comfortably cool on hottest summer days, 


Profit from the Experience of Others 


Frigidaire equipment will do for you 
what it is doing for thousands like 
Imbro’s Restaurant. 
pressors, cooling units and controls are 
all designed and engineered by Frigi- 
daire to work together smoothly, en- 
duringly as a balanced unit. Every 
Frigidaire refrigeration product is built 


Frigidaire com- 


to give you the right temperature, the 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR 
FULL INFORMATION 


right humidity, the right air circulation 
— and at the lowest possible cost over 


the years. 


Get the facts about Frigidaire equip- 
ment for your cooling requirements 
now. Consult your local Frigidaire 
Commercial Refrigeration Dealer. Or 
send the coupon today. 


Frigidaire Products of Canada, Limited 


Dept. SN, 


Leaside, Ontario 


eS 


following use 


FRIGIDAIRE IS MADE ONLY BY GENERAL MOTORS 


WESTERN SAVIN 


GS LOAN ASSOCIATION 


OFFICE WINNIPE 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Agency Buiiaing Edmenton Alta 


22) A-tth Ave We Calgary Alta 


1 Roya Bane @ 


ter tl aan Buiding Regine Sask 
©” Aver ve Bu ig ng Sasnatoer Sasa 


doq@ Brenden, Man 








Please send me information on Frigidaire equipment for the 





Mark Their School 
Clothes With- 


Cast WOVEN NAMES , 


Children at schoo! need the protection of 
their belongings provided by Cosh 
Woven Names Easily sewn on, of attached 
with NoSo Cement, they help to ovoid 
losses, arguments. Permanent Economcat 
Made in Conoda 

Order early — from your dealer, or 











CasQS — stureviiire 18, ontario 


Casts ,3der $1.65. %dor $275 NO-SO CEMENT 
12dor $330 per tube 25< 


; 
NAMES )6doz $220 
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A. W. MILES 


Funeral Dtrector 


Sco SSS 


SERVICES ARE HELD HERE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 


The chapel is commodious, convenient, beautifully 
Equipped with pipe 


and appropriately appointed. 
The chapel is completely Air-conditioned. 


organ. 


CREMATION CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO IF DESIRED 


30 ST. CLAIR AVE. WEST, TORONTO 


HYland 5915 PRIVATE PARKING 


/ 
HYland 4938 ; 








BEAUTY FROM BULBS. 


Our reputation for finest quality of BULBS and 
NURSERYSTOCK is well known. 

We aim not only to maintain this reputation, but to 
improve it by reasonable prices in keeping with the highest 
quality. 

Our Bulb Catalogue 1950 Edition full of valuable in- 
formation and coloured illustrations; listing Bulbs of 
proven merit for outdoor and indoor culture is now ready. 


Copy will be mailed free upon request. 


HOLLAND BULB AND NURSERY COMPANY 
QUEEN ELIZABETH WAY 


10 miles from Toronto on your way to Hamilton 
At the signs of the Dutch Mills 


P.O. PORT CREDIT, ONT. 


OR RS SSS EES ESS Se ee eee! 


Evafalgar School 


FOR GIRLS 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
Courses to University Entrance 


SSS SEES ESS 
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Trafalgar School is in the residential section of Mont- 
real and centrally located on the slope of beautiful 
Mount Royal with skating, tennis and a gymnasium 
mn the grounds. 







For information write to the principal 
Miss Joan M. Foster, M.A., Ph.D. 
McGill, Oxford and Bryn Mawr 
Trafalgar School Established 1887 
3495 Simpson Street, Montreal ¢ Affiliated with McGill University 







With An Eye To The Future 


To make up your mind about the confusing issues that 
are facing Canadians today requires an accurate 
and reliable source of information. 


* * * 


Canadians who want to know what is going on in the world— 
who demand to be authoritatively informed, quickly 
and impartially—turn to SATURDAY NIGHT. 





INTERMISSION 


A Sour Note in Music 


by Percy Jacobson 


“How sour sweet music ts 
When time is broke and no pro- 
portion kept.” 


WITH music coming in from every 
byway, every highway, from res- 
taurant, station and bank, Shakes- 
peare has put our grievance in a 
nutshell. Thanks to the disc jockey, 
music, once considered a_ virtue, 
has become a vice. 

“Music hath charms to soothe 
the savage breast.” So said Con- 
greve. If he had lived in the twen- 
tieth century instead of the eigh- 
teenth, he would have sung another 
tune. More like rousing the savage 
breast. 

Could anything be more pat 
about what we must suffer than 
Emerson’s two 
lines: 

“Let me go 
where I will, 

] hear sky-born 
music still.” 

Only it is not 
“sky-born” but 
conceived by the 
disc jockey out 
of canned mu- 
sic. 

“Those musi- 

cians that will 

play for you, 

Hang in the air a thousand leagues 
from hence.” 

Again most aptly put by the 
Bard. If only the disc jockey would 
hang too. His punishment should 
fit the crime. Hell should be paved 
with the records of Bing Crosby, 
which he should be forced to listen 
to for breakfast, dinner and sup- 
per, for eternity. 


ONCE upon a time, that happy 
time, when a disc meant nothing 
more nor less than a flat circular 
plate, and a jockey a man who rode 
a horse, Blanche Ring, a popular 
singer of her time, warbled a tune 
telling the joys of having “bells on 
her fingers and bells on her toes” 
so that she was blessed “with music 
wherever she goes.” Nowadays we 
have music wherever we go and 
whenever we like it or not. Even in 
a bank. Not satisfied that money 
talks, it must be made to sing as 
well. 

“Without music life would be a 
mistake,” said Nietzche. He might 
have been right in his day. Imagine 
life without music! If only we 
could. It can never be while one 
disc jockey survives. 

Peter Ilyitch Tschaikowsky’s 
sixth symphony, otherwise known 
as the Pathétique, according to 
legend is responsible for more sui- 





cides than any other musical con 
position. Hearing it for the fort: 
first time (it is a favorite of th 
disc jockey) one can readily unde 
stand this. Perhaps not for th 
same reason. No doubt murde 
might also be the reaction if th 
particular disc jockey cou'd b 
safely strangled; and it would t 
justifiable homicide. 

If it is the same villain who was 
responsible for Schubert's love! 
“Tod tnd das Madchen” (Deati 
and the Maiden) played last F: 
day at 8.30 am in a certain chain 
restaurant while one of its impor 
tant guests was eating sausages with 
his griddle cakes, then he deserves 
no clean death but something eve: 
more horrible 
than to be boil 
ed alive in oil. 

It’s wrong, all 
wrong. Some 
thing must be 
done about it 
The government 
must be appeal- 
edto. A remed\ 
must be found 
for a musick 
world. Even if 
it decrees one 
musicless day a 
week. That will be some respite. 

If nothing is done our asylums 
may be filled with musical wrecks. 

If nothing is done man will lose 
his soul. Remember Shakespeare s 
ominous warning. 

“The man that hath no music | 
himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord 
sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treason, stratagems anc 
spoils, 

The motions of his spirit are di 
as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus. 

Let no such man be trusted.” 


MARK those words “‘Is fit for tr 
son” and “Let no such man 
trusted.” 

Is it not feasible that the curren 
epidemic of traitors may be due t 
the murderous disc jockey killing 
our soul for music? 

All we can do is to rouse pul 
opinion to the menace of too mt 
music, so that in time we n 
again be able to look forward ‘ 
the sweet moment when we  (.0 
say, as Lorenzo said to Jessi a, 
“Here we will sit and let the sour ds 
of music Creep in our ears”. 

“Creep in our ears,” and | ot 
have the darn thing pounce on us 
anywhere at any time. 
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. & COMMONWEAL 


BRITAIN AND MR. KING 


Reynaud Warns on a “House of Cards” 


Newspapers Will Be Still Thinner 


Lo i. 

TH DEATH of Mr. Mackenzie 
Kin. which has just been announced, 
has . used deep and universal regret. 
On sides tributes are being paid to 
his vad vision as a statesman, his 
rema \ably shrewd political judgment, 
and .pove all to his intense devotion 
to the best interests of Canada and the 
Com onwealth. 

[hough his death has come as a 
shock. people were not entirely un- 
prepared for it. It was known that his 
general health had for some time given 
cause for anxiety—ever since his 


breakdown at the conference of Com- 
mon\ealth Prime Ministers in London 
in Sept.. 1948, which was followed so 
soon by his retirement. 

[his country mourns the loss of a 


great Commonwealth statesman, a 
great Canadian, and a man of singu- 
ittractive personality as a politi- 





ea eader. 

One day last week sun poured 
through the stained glass windows 
over the main altar of Westminster 
Abbey when a memorial service was 


held to honor the memory of Mr. 
King. The Royal Family, all the 
Dominions, the U.S., and British 


Cabinet were represented, while hun- 
ds of ordinary British people over- 
flowed the choir into the main body 
ot the ancient church. The Earl of 
thlone. former Governor-General of 
represented the King, while 





Quee Mary and Princess Eliza- 
beth were also represented. Lewis 
Douglas. U.S. Ambassador, represent- 
ed country. Said Dean A. C. 


Don in his prayer: “We give hearty 
| g 


thanks for the life and work of William 
Lyon Mackenzie King.” 


BARKER AND THE B.M.A. 


SIR HERBERT Barker, who has just 
died, was the recognized leader of 
British manipulative surgery, and also 
the protagonist in one of the longest 
controversies that have ever rent Brit- 
ish medicine. He was a genius whose 
work was known and praised all over 
the world. But he had never acquired 
the usual academic degrees. So far as 
the British Medical Association was 
concerned, he was little more than an 
exceptionally gifted village bone- 
setter. The BMA refused to recognize 
him. 

Famous men like Bernard Shaw, H. 
G. Wells, and W. T. Stead came for- 
ward in his defence, but without avail. 
Barker went quietly on with his work, 
and in the end prevailed. He was 
knighted in 1922 for his services to 
medicine. In 1936 some of the most 
distinguished surgeons in the country 
attended a demonstration of his meth- 
ods. In 1939 a special film was made 
for the purpose of perpetuating his 
technique. It had been a long struggle, 
but he was not embittered. “I have 
been luckier than most pioneers,” was 
his only comment. 


REYNAUD’S CALL 


M. PAUL REYNAUD, who recently 
was the principal guest at a luncheon 
given by the committee of the United 





Europe Movement, had some rather 
acid things to say about the British 
attitude towards the Schuman Plan. 
To the British reluctance to abandon 
part of the nation’s sovereignty, M. 
Reynaud retorts that all nations have 
had to abandon part of their sovereign- 
ty, and that no question of defence or 
economics can now be settled by any 
nation alone. 

When Sir Stafford Cripps wants to 
devalue the Pound, he has to go to 
Washington to arrange it. M. Reynaud 
went on: “Others say, ‘We have man- 
aged to erect a fragile structure which 
guarantees full employment. Don’t 
touch!’—just as a child having built a 
house of cards would say, ‘Please don’t 
knock it down!’ Unfortunately one of 
the cards at the bottom of the castle is 
the Marshall Plan aid, which will be 
pulled out in two years. So the solution 
is not ‘wait and see.’ We must create 
something new. We must make a 
united Europe. If you agree, join us.” 

But in spite of M. Reynaud, the 
Government is still unwilling to com- 
mit itself, even to the extent of taking 
a seat at the conference table. 


THE PAPER WAR 


NO BETTER illustration could be 
found of the difficulties and follies of 
bulk-buying than the recent handling 
of the newsprint problem in this coun- 
try. The Board of Trade, which con- 
trols the business, has been trying to 
cut out Canadian imports as a means 
of saving dollars, and at the same time 
has been shipping abroad a higher and 
higher proportion of the output of 
British mills. 

fo make matters worse, the Ameri- 
cans have been buying in Europe: and 
sO certain sources there on which this 
country had counted for use in emer- 
gency have dried up. British news- 
papers are thus faced with the prospect 
that not even their present reduced 
newsprint supplies can be maintained. 

The whole muddle has been due to 
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ignorance of the industry and _ its 
needs, and to a system of what is 
really hand-to-mouth buying. The 
chief claim made for governmental 
control of buying has been that it 
made possible long-term’ planning. 
“Long-term” is a phrase that officials 
love. But this is certainly not the way 
things are being handled—in the buy- 
ing of newsprint, at any rate. It has 
simply become a scramble to meet im- 
mediate requirements, with the not 
surprising result that they are not met. 
Now Mr. Wilson, the President of 
the Board of Trade, announces that 
an attempt is being made to renew 
Caradian contracts to the extent of 
75,000 tons in 1951—if it is not too 
late. Canadian producers, who really 
do believe in “long-term” planning, it 
seems, may have made other arrange- 

ments. (see Canadian Business) 
Unfortunately, even if the Board of 
Trade does manage to get these sup- 
plies from Canada, there will still be 
great difficulty in maintaining even the 
present inadequate size of newspapers. 
—P.O'D. 
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Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for details and 


prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK, LTD. 








CONFEDERATION LIFE ASSOCIATION ANNOUNCES MAJOR EXECUTIVE CHANGES 


C. D. DEVLIN 


B. T. HOLMES 


J. L. McLACHLIN 


A. E. WALL 





W. J. FARMERY 


J}. K \\acdonald, President of Confederation Life Association, announces five important changes affecting senior officers of the 79-year-old life insurance company. C, D. Devlin 


is fr 


Name 
with 


some 


countries. 


ig as General Manager after completion of forty years of distinguished service in the field and at head office, but will continue as a Vice-President of the Board of Di- 
rect New Vice-Presidents are B. T. Holmes, who becomes Vice-President and Actuary; J. L. 

ice-President in charge of Agencies; and W. J. Farmery, who becomes Vice-President in charge of Investments. 
e Association. Confederation Life’s total insurance in force exceeds $1 billion, while policies and group insurance certificates in force number more than 420,000, in 


McLachlin, who becomes Vice-President and Secretary; A. FE. Wall, who is 


All of these gentlemen have seen many years of service 
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Once in a Lifetime... a wedding gown like this. 
} Antique ivory velvet in traditional Flemish adaptation, custom made 
| in Simpson's Brides Counsel, Fashion Floor, the Third. 
jaa 

ae Friends of the Bride will 

yh appreciate the Services of 

= Simpson's Gift Consultant 

} Sixth Floor 

Simpson Stores Located in: TORONTO, LONDON, MONTREAL, HALIFAX, REGINA 


Mail Order Houses in: TORONTO, REGINA, HALIFAX, VANCOUVER 
Order Offices and Agencies in 224 Canadian Centres from Caast to Coast 











MAGNOLIAS, ROSES 
AND TRAINWRECKS 


SINCE the pattern for a film abou: the 
Old South is so deeply etched by » ow, 
all the screenwriter seems to do :. in. 
dulge himself in a kind of shorti.and 
to conjure up the whole atmosp iere 
south of the Mason-Dixon line |p 
“Bright Leaf,” a fascinating -ake 
named Brant Royle (Gary Cocyer) 
but who could be Rhett Butler, s:;olls 
down the unpaved main street ©: the 
little town of Kags. 
mont. On his - ight 
hordes of shuf’iing, 
happy darkies bar- 
gain in the open 
markets. From the 
distance come. the 
gibberish of « to- 
bacco auctioveer, 
and the twaney of 
: banjos fills the air 

MELWYN BREEN Behind the _hitch- 
ing posts droop the magnolia trees and 
languid belles glide by in carriages 

For the Southern characters, the 
shorthand is even more telegraphic 
Besides the Butleresque Royle. we 
have the proud but decaying Singleton 
family, comprising Major Singletor 
(Donald Crisp) and his daughter Mar- 
garet (Patricia Neal) as laid out b\ 
Eugene O'Neill and Lillian Hellma: 
Then there’s the _ tart-with-a-heart 
Sonia Kovac (Lauren Bacall), fron 
anybody’s problem play of 
‘nineties. These are suitably blended 
with a moral that leans heavily or 
whoever wrote “In His Steps.” 

In “Bright Leaf” Brant Royle en- 
gages in intrigue against the pow 
erful Major Singleton, head of the 
tobacco interest in the town of Kings: 
mont. Years before, this Royle hac 
been run out by the Major, but he 
come back to claim his birthright. 
defunct cigarette factory. Pausing jus 
long enough to change his shirt > 
throws in his lot with the inventor 
a cigarette making machine wh« 
pens along, borrows money fron 
tart and corners the indust 
in about as much time as it former 
took to make a cigarette by J 
Singleton shoots himself, Royle mar 
ries Margaret who, to aveng 
father’s death, promptly runs much 
the corporation into the ground 
and—well, you have the idea. 

About the only thing to recommen: 
this film is the morbid fascination 
watching Donald Crisp and Ga! 
Cooper trying to bring it to life. If the 
Major is a Singleton, Brant Ri vle is 
all trumps and the whole thing is 3 
laydown from the start. 


“INTERRUPTED JOURNI Y’ 
much less pretentious than “rig 
Leaf” but it has its share of | oku™ 
too. It’s a British film about «2 Ur 
successful writer named John Nor 
(Richard Todd) who deserts h» wit 
(Valerie Hobson) to run awa Wi 
a publisher’s wife (Christine Ne dea 
As the express train nears his hom 
— 


be 











The Films department wil 
conducted by Melwyn Breen vhile 
Mary Lowrey Ross is on vac: (100 
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ACADEMIC YEAR OPENS SEPT. 5 
Write for the 1950-51 Year Book 


135 COLLEGE STREET 


TORONTO 2B, ONTARIO 





ALBERT COLLEGE 


FOUNDED 1857 
BELLEVILLE ONTARIO 


Courses Offered 


LOWER. MIODLE SCHOOL, HONOUR 
MATRICULATION, UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
SINESS ADMINISTRATION AND COMMERCE 
MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
PHYSICAL RECREATION 
SUPERVISED EVENING STUDY 
trated prospectus on request. Early 
stration advisable. Write to: 


PRINCIPAL AND HEADMASTER, 
f 4 REV BERT HOWARD. OD. 


4> Co-Educational 7 


GRAHAM HALL THE MANOR BAKER HOUSE 
FOR YOUNG MEN FOR GIRLS AND FOR BOYS 
YOUNG WOMEN 


MOULTON 


COLLEGE Established 1888 


70-88 BLOOR STREET EAST 
TORONTO 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


GRADE I TO XIII 


Central Location 
Roomy Residences 
Modern Laboratorses 





New Gymnasium 
High Academic Standards 


School Re-opens Sept. 13th 


For illustrated brochure, write 
the Principal 1-50 


“ISS MARJORIE TROTTER, M.A., D-C.L 


Pamous Canadian school for girls, 
founded 1877. For Illustrated 
Prospectus with full information 
regarding courses, fees and College 
life, write to the Principol 


Rev. Stephen J. Mathers, M.A, B.D. 
St Thomas, Ontarie 


OPENS SEPTEMBER 7° 





in the country, North suffers a change 
of heart. This is brought about partly 
by memories of his wife and partly by 
the fact that both the publisher and a 
private detective have joined the party. 
He pulls the emergency cord and 
jumps off the train. Just as he gets 
inside his front door looking as though 
nothing had happened, the standing 
express train is wrecked with a loss of 
30 lives, among them his inamorata. 

From there his conscience and the 
railway investigator take over. The 
plot thickens until it virtually comes to 
a standstill. It is brought to its feet by 
a trick ending that’s just as infuriating 
as it’s foolish. As a second-rate sus- 
pense thriller it was holding its own. 


FIRST OF ALL, to understand 
“Peggy,” you must know that the an- 
nual New Year’s Day football game 
at the Rose Bowl is presided over by a 
co-ed Queen. Secondly, this office is so 
desired by every California co-ed that 
success gives everything in subsequent 
life a faint air of anti-climax. Thirdly, 
it’s one of the conditions of election 


that a candidate be unmarried. Ready 
now? 
Well, in “Peggy” lovable old Pro- 


fessor Brookdale (Charles Coburn) 
has two daughters: Peggy (Diana 
Lynn) and Susan (Barbara Lawrence). 
Professor Brookdale doesn’t like foot- 
ball players, which is unfortunate since 
Peggy is secretly married to a very 
large one who presumably can’t be 
stopped by anything but the grand- 
stand wall. And both daughters are 
highly qualified candidates for Queen. 

Peggy is therefore forced to find 
some method of disqualification, since 
the real reason is becoming, as Noel 
would say, “increasingly obvious.” 
How she tries to break out of the run- 
ning in both events provides most of 
the comedy but not, I’m afraid, all of 
the laughs. 


There’s some mild slapstick by 
Charlotte Greenwood, who wants to 
marry Coburn. Coburn as Professor 


Brookdale loses his temper at the 
opening and stays mad until just be- 

fore the dissolve, thus appears in the 
technicolor as more or less constantly 
vermilion. There is also a sequence 
showing the magnificent floral ficats 
they make for the Rose Bowl parade. 
Diana Lynn, albeit indulging in an 


“cute” nosewrinkling, is 


overplus of 
verv pretty. 





—Warner Bros. 


“BRIGHT LEAF” 





There sa tremendous difference 


between a “snail” and a “quail” 


5 632 > fi} 
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“Ethyl” gasoline is high octane gasoline. That’s 
out the top power of your engine—makes a difference that 
you can feel on hills, on the open road, and when you need 
quick power for passing or acceleration. 
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why it brings 


When you see the familiar yellow-and-black “Ethyl” em- 





blem on a pump, you know you are getting this better gasoline. 
“Ethyl” antiknock fluid is the famous ingredient that steps 
up power and performance. 


Pi ad 
fey te Ld 


ETHYL ANTIKNOCK, LTD., 67 Richmond St. West, TORONTO, ONT. 
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Read 
THE CASE OF THE CLUTCHING HAND 


by Gordon McCaffrey 
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... With confidence in CANADA LIFE! 


It was Joe’s Dad that said. “Son. whether you're a 


horse or a man. it’s the early start that wins the race.” 


Phe thought amused voung Joe. but it stuek in his 
mind. too. It pops up especially on those days when 
hed like to switeh off the alarm clock and catch 


another for ty winks, 


He remembered it particularly the day he decided, 
with his first pay. to invest part of his money with 
Canada Life. “Its another way of making an early 
start.” he reasoned ... “If Tecan set a goal and plan 
financial security from the beginning. TH be away 


ahead in a few vears. 


Joe learned too. that Canada Life made its own 
early start as the first Canadian Life Insurance Com- 
pany 102 years ago. Since then the Company has 
grown steadily. becoming respected everywhere for 


its sound policies. 


©, brighter tomorrows for you and yours... 
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YEAR OF DECISION 


Is Our Rugby to Be U.S. Footbull 
And Senior Hockey Wholly Pro? 


THE BOYS were out for practice in 
the third week of July, well ahead of 
the heat of summer. Toronto’s Argo- 
nauts held morning sessions for the 
paid and the jobless, which means ev- 
eryone except those who just like to 
play rugby for fun, and they don't 
count anyway. Ottawa Roughriders 
planned to open their session with an 
exhibition contest against the New 
York Giants. 

Out of 15 coaches of senior Cana- 
dian rugby clubs, an even dozen are 
Americans. For the first couple of 
games, nine U.S. players can be car- 
ried, which is three-quarters of a 
team. With startling frankness, men- 
tors in the Eastern Intercollegiate loop 
advocated the all-out adoption ot 
American rules. 

The simple fact of the matter is that 
it’s getting harder and harder for a 
native boy who just enjoys playing 
football to find any place to play. This 
results in a shortage of home-grown 
material and a tendency toward more 
and more importation. 

Very belatedly, some of the senior 
clubs are talking of supporting junior 
and intermediate teams. The CRU, 
which must have taken in between 
thirty and forty thousand dollars tor 
last year’s Grey Cup final, most gen- 
erously gives $150 annually to each 
intermediate league. To the intermedi- 
ate loop of the ORFU, for example. 
this means just under ten dollars per 
club to cover equipment and other ex- 
penses. 

The boys are in a fair way to killing 
Canadian rugby deader than a cam- 
paign promise on election day. In 
quest of the buck they've lost sight of 
the ball. The cost of just one high- 
priced import, if donated instead to 
the development of local talent, would 
do wonders, but you could grow old 
and grey waiting for it to happen. 

There’s a solution, of course, and it 
may well come about shortly. That is 
for the more flagrantly pro clubs to 
become out-and-out professional, leav- 
ing room for the amateurs to move up 
to senior classification and competi- 
tion for the Grey Cup. 

There’s a catch, though. The pros 
would probably start playing accord- 
ing to the U.S. rules, which would 
ruin their game in short order. 


DOWN THE RIVER 


IF SENIOR “amateur” rugby is com- 
mitting suicide, it looks as though 
senior “amateur” hockey is being mur- 
dered. : 

It was announced some time ago by 
the Canadian Amateur Hockey Asso- 
ciation that henceforth the country’s 
top ranking senior teams would no 
longer play off each spring for the 
Allan Cup. That trophy would be rele- 
gated to the poor relatives. Meanwhile 
the good clubs in the Cape Breton, 
Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, and Wes- 
tern Canada leagues would have a big 


boys’ playoff all of their own. 

That made a certain amount of 
sense. After all, the Allan Cup as 
donated with the idea that hoch »y- 
lovers would compete for it, and ‘he 
representatives of the lesser leay ies 
have taken some terrible trimmi: ys 

Now it all comes out in a motion 
actually put into effect at the CAHA 
meeting last month, and shelved at the 
last minute because of objections from 
the pros. The players on the super- 
senior teams will receive minimum 
salaries of $1,000 per annum. That's 
all right. Most of them have been vet- 
ting it anyhow. They will be under 
contracts extraordinarily similar to 
regulation professional contracts. And 
here’s the joker. They will be subject 
at all times to draft by the professional 
clubs, with of course a nice fee going 





_cP 
CANADIAN RUGBY: From high- 
priced imports, local talent shortage. 


to the amateur club for each player 
drafted. The plan was dropped fo: this 
year, but it’s going to come. 

Probably there will be little o: no 
squawking on the part of those d/ect- 
ly concerned. A thousand bucks is 4 
thousand bucks, and if amateur hock- 
ey players in Canada haven't le.rned 
by now that they haven’t any rchts, 
then they're stupider than seems con- 
ceivable. 

Vhere’s no particular reason why 
outsiders should complain, eithe:. ex- 
cept at that persistent and inexpli able 
determination on the part of © olly 
un-amateur athletic organizatio’, 0 
pretend that they are amateurs 

Why not, in all our sports, ake 
some effort to get back to design. ‘10s 
that mean something, let the boys who 
play for fun call themselves am. 'curs 
and the boys who play for mone call 
themselves professionals? Of course, 
most of this hocus-pocus is perp. {rat 
ed by the officials, and they don play 
at all—Kim Mcllroy 
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LATE SUMMER... 
TIME FOR VIGILANCE 





August! 
September ! 


Early October! 


. it’s the peak polio period, when parents’ eyes 
and ears are tuned more sharply than usual to 
signs of small ailments in their children. To be 
sure, childhood upsets usually are minor, over 
with quickly. But when they occur at this time 
of year few parents fail to hear a small, nagging 
question at back of their minds, “Could this be 
polio?” 

Fortunately, it seldom is. Poliomyelitis — in- 
fantile paralysis — attacks few people. Twenty 
cases per 100,000 population usually is considered 
an epidemic. So anxiety is uncalled for. But you 
can take precautions. 

Here are some of the things you can do to 


guard your children during the months when polio 
is apt to be around: 


Call Your Doctor Immediately if any of these 
symptoms appear: headache, nausea, a cold, upset 
stomach, muscle soreness or stiffness, unexplained 
fever. Poliomyelitis starts in many different ways, 
often just like a lot of other childhood diseases. 
Be on the safe side. 


Avoid New Contacts. Try not to mingle with 
crowds. Local health authorities decide whether 
schools and other gathering places may remain 
open. If you can help it, don’t take children to 
theatres, on trains, buses, boats or to beaches 
where they mingle with strangers. 


Don’t Get Overtired. Extreme fatigue makes 
you an easier victim. Too strenuous play, late 
hours, irregular schedules are possible invitations 
to attack by polio. 


Avoid Chilling. Don’t stay long in very cold 


water. 


Don’t Swim in Polluted Waters. Check with 
your Health Department beforehand 


Keep Clean. Wash hands before eating. Keep 
flies and other insects away from food. Don’t 


leave garbage uncovered. 


Consult Your Family Doctor as to the advisa- 
bility of removal of tonsils and adenoids or other 
mouth and throat surgery, during the usual epi- 


demic months 


(Recommendations from “Message to Parents,” 
pamphlet recently published by Canadian Founda- 
tion for Poliomyelitis. Pamphlet is a reprint from 
a publication of National Foundation for Infantile 


Paralysis in the United States.) 


SISTER ELIZABETH KENNY, the Australian 
nurse who was one of first to give polio vicums 
hope. Her method demonstrated that polio’s 
crippling aftermath could be more or less 
alleviated. Sister Kenny is now in the United 
States where she conducts ciinics in her method. 
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Your August Menus .... 


by Marjorie Thompson Flint 





BAKED HAM has honey-clove decor. 


FAMILY AFFAIR 
Baked Glazed Ham 


Casserole of Corn and Cheese* 
Bowl of Sliced Tomatoes and 
Green Onions 
Herb Vinegar 
Shredded Lettuce 
Sour Cream Dressing 
Hot Brown-'n-Serve Rolls 
Canteloupe Rings with Lime Sherbet 
YOU DATE your recently acquired 
mother-in-law tor supper on her birth- 
day. A total count of six will be 
present . . . which isn’t too much for 
your apartment. But the weather’s un- 


bearable, so you decide to serve what 
you know you can do easily. 


ot or Cold 


® Easy to avoid a hot kitchen ving 
ham already “Fully Cooked.” It can 
be served cold “as is” right from the 
wrapper. Or heated m a slow «ven 
(325°F), according to the schedu!. on 
the wrapper, and then glaz-d, 
To glaze: Score fat diamond s| pe, 
stick with cloves, sift brown sugar \ver 
surface and dribble with honey. \{elt 
glaze in hot oven (400°F) for 15 
minutes. You can bake Brow:-’p- 
Serve Rolls and casserole at the «ime 
time, using both shelves. If neces: iry, 
run the casserole under the broiler to 
brown. Salads couldn’t be simpler are 
delicious with ham. 

A birthday cake is in order, but a 
cool dessert is better than sentiment in 
hot weather. Slice canteloupe 1” thick, 
peel off rind, remove seeds. Fill c.vity 
with lime or any fruit sherbet. 


RUBY RED aspic for chicken salad. 





FOR THE GIRLS 
Ring Mould of Vegetable Aspic 


with Curried Chicken Salad 
Tray of Raw Relishes, Devilled Eggs 
Assorted Dressings 
Hot Cheese Tea Biscuits 
Thin Mints or Dessert (if desired) 
Ice Cream Crumb Rolls 
with Chocolate Sauce 
Hot or Iced Tea 
THIS LUNCHEON is to be strictly 
distaff and you're the hostess. Some 
guests will count calories, others won't, 
but all are interested in food. Service 


is buffet, count is eight, meal may be 
served indoors or out. 


@ Aspic can be made day before. Use 
canned boneless chicken (chilled) for 


salad—unless you feel you must cook 
a chicken. Make salad early in morn- 
ing. Arrange relishes in colorful arra\ 
on large tray, along with devilled eggs 
and plenty of cress. Have snapp\ 
dressing for dunking relishes, mayon- 
naise for the salad. Make cheese tea 
biscuits from prepared mix using 
double quantity and really nipp\ 
cheese. Make and store in refrigerator 
if there is space. If not, make. bake 
ahead and reheat. 

If a mint won't keep the girls happ\ 
until dinner time, serve them the 
Crumb Rolls. Make a chocolate cake 
(prepared mix). Crumble fresh cake 


on wax paper or shallow bowl halt 
at a time. Purchase individual! ice 
cream rolls and roll ice cream in the 


cake crumbs. Place on individua 
serving plates and spoon ove! rick 
chocolate sauce. That should hold 


them! 
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INDIVIDUAL loaves, mushroom sauce 





COOL DAY, HOT MEAL 


Tomato Juice Relishes 
Individual Veal Loaves* 
Mushroom Sauce 
Parsleyed New Potatoes 
Fresh Vegetable Salad Bowl 


Coconut Brittle Sundae* 


A SUDDEN change in weather and 
in meal plans. Out comes the frozen 
minced veal to thaw. “Cold cuts,” pre- 
viously scheduled, are stored in meat 
tray for future use. Visitors come call- 
ing later, stay to dine, so extra effort 
is made to produce a less homespun 
meal than the one originally planned. 


® Relishes, celery curls and ringed 
radishes, are the supreme effort in this 


menu. A sharp knife and ice water 
help speed up production. Since the 
veal loaf mixture is already nade. 


baking it in individual muffin tins ts 4 
last minute inspiration. Fresh -ege 


tables diced, shredded and t go 
into the salad . . . plus a subs’ intia 
whiff of garlic and good French _ 'res» 


ing. The sundae is a quick swit rom 
watermelon slices. Ice cream the 
freezing compartment and c onul 
brittle topping in a jar mak this 
possible. 

Secret of impromptu enterta 
three-fold: A well stocked eme ‘enc! 


19 1S 


shelf . . . two or three key ienus 
which can be produced and erved 
with little muss and fuss... pl ity ° 


salad fixings in the refrigerato: (doe 
away with need to prepare, coo’ vege 
tables). 

*Recipes on next page 
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HOW TO MAKE IT: 


Co 1-Cheese Casserole 
(0p % medium onion and 12 

ere ) pepper fine. Sauté in 2 tbsp. 
hut r over low heat for 5 minutes. 
Mx » a cream sauce by adding— 

2 tbsp. flour 

1 tsp. salt 

4 tsp. dry mustard 

4 tsp. paprika 

1 cup milk 

© . and cook until thickened and 

smo *h. Add 1 cup grated nippy 
che. 2. Set aside from heat. Beat until 
ligh egg. Mix with this 2 cups 
drai ed cream style or whole kernel 
corn. Combine with cream sauce. 
Tur: into greased casserole, cover 
with outtered cracker crumbs (12 cup) 
and -prinkle with more grated cheese. 
Bake 20 minutes in 400°F oven. 
Ser 6, 


Aspic Ring Mould 


ivelopes plain gelatine 

p cold canned vegetable juice 

nixed variety ) 

2 ps hot canned vegetable juice 

here are 22 cups in 20-oz. tin) 

Soiten gelatine in the cold juice. 

Add hot juice and stir until dissolved. 

Pour into oiled or wet 1-quart ring 

mould. Chill until firm. Unmould and 

fill center with salad. Eight servings. 


Curried Chicken Salad 


In mixing bowl combine | cup 
mayonnaise, 1 tsp. curry powder, | 


tbsp. grated onion and | tbsp. lemon 
juice. Remove chilled meat from one 
16-oz. tin boneless chicken (open both 
ends). If meat is in large pieces, slice 
crosswise to make bite-sized pieces. 
Toss with seasoned mayonnaise. Chill 
until ready to serve. Then add 1% 
cups thinly sliced celery and, if de- 
sired, %4 cup slivered blanched al- 
monds. Eight servings. Note: More 
or less curry powder may be used. 


Veal Loaves 


+ 


In a mixing bowl crumble 2 slices 

bread into fine crumbs. Add— 

1 tsp. salt 

¥2 tsp. sage 

2 tsp. celery salt 

| onion chopped fine 

parsley chopped fine (about 

2 tbsp. ) 
12 Ibs. minced veal. 

Combine thoroughly, and add | 
egg slightly beaten mixed with '4 cup 
milk. Mix well and place in greased 
muffin tins. Bake in 350°F oven for 
45 minutes. Six servings. Serve with 
mushroom sauce made with condensed 
cream of mushroom soup thinned with 
cream. 

Coconut Brittle 

In a heavy frying pan over low heat 
melt 1 cup granulated sugar, stirring 
constantly. When a deep golden 
brown, quickly stir in | cup shredded 
coconut and pour into buttered pan. 
When cold and brittle, crush with 
rolling pin into fine crumbs. Store in 
a tightly covered jar. 
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Brain-Teaser: 


Air-Conditioned 
by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 


the clan, sir, with 8 and 17 down 
ver this, 26 and a 22. (4) 
rman’s income” (3, 6) 
vel setting therein. (5) 
territory. (5) 
s here. (2, 3, 4) 
M I'll be blowed! What brass! (7 
ind ran after the Athenians, per 





Annabel is on edge. (7) 
not upon the order of your go- 





are usually in this. (9) 
getting the bird by an inch. (5) 
f a tease, she is! (5) 

lown. C.B.C.’s answer t 
Program. (9, 5) 

cross. (4 


is 


B.B.C.'s 


DOWN 





PLT TT tt] me : 
25. Fish 








Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS 





8. Great Sphinx 
10. Tower of Pisa 
15. Jeremiads 
17. Acropolis 
20. Pyramid 
21. Verger 
Satyr 
(118) 
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ew and wonderful! 


Lif hc, Ordan’s | 
Blue Grass 
Spray Deodorant 







a 


So safe, so convenient (ir its 
pretty pink press bottle)... 
and so discreet. Scented 
with the perfume used 

by great beauties 

all over the world... 
Elizabeth Arden’s 
Blue Grass! The fast, 
effective, perfect way 
to keep yourself 
exquisitely 


fastidious. 


SIMPSON'S, TORONTO 
And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 








BRANKSOME [YALL 


A Residential and Day School for Girls 


10 ELM AVENUE, TORONTO 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR MATRICULATION 
also 
JUNIOR SCHOOL * ART *« MUSIC » HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 
SECRETARIAL COURSE * SWIMMING POOL « SKIING AT 
SCHOOL FARM + SKATING 
School re-opens Thursday, September 7th. 
For illustrated calendar write to the principal 


MISS EDITH M. READ, M.A., LL.D. 


Application for the coming year should be made immediately. 
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Next Week in SATURDAY NIGHT- 


me _ v ’ y % r . 
rHE UNWED MOTHER: 
4 a 4 a + e 
HER RIGHT TO mR ¢ 
4 
, 5 HER CHILD 
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NATIONAL ROUND-UP 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 


Party members have bee 


to circuk 


I 
Winnipeg homes ever\ 


evening prior to regular club meetings. 


Some of the leading Winnipeg LPP 


lubs have sought mass 


unions, factory workers, 


Irom =trade 





music 


art 


home economics 


voice production 


| 


gymnastics 


games 


| 


dancing 


riding 


| 





You'll find the cost 
of telephone service has 
not gone up as much as 
most other things you buy. 


late the peace petition through 


endorsations 


*n instructed 


Wednesda\ have signed the petition. 


2,500 signatures from teen-agers. 












CROPTON HOUSE SCHOOL 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 
FOUNDED BY THE MISSES GORDON, 1898 


“A City School in a Country Setting”’ 


Residential and Day School for Girls 

Accredited by the Department of Education 

Primary Classes to Senior Matriculation 
PRINCIPAL MISS ELLEN K. BRYAN, M.A. 

Fall Term Opens Sept 11 * Boarders Return Sept. 10 








An Educational Trust. 





aldermen, educational institutions and 
religious and fraternal organizations. 
Several hundred persons already 


Communist youth groups have 
agreed to tackle an initial goal of 


\ smaller inner group of the peace 


iF YOU ARE WAIT: 
service, you have our ass 
we can provide the nece 


vide the kind of servic 


| een 


council has mapped out detailed plans 
to reach their Manitoba signature ob- 
jective by October 2—“International 
Peace Day.” 

A fairly new pattern followed by 
the peace movement in Winnipeg is to 
tag well-known civic leaders for their 
signatures, 

As a “drawing card” for innocent 
dupes, an impressive list of prominent 
Manitoba names have been lined up. 
It is understood the names later will 
be turned over for publication in the 
Canadian Tribune, a weekly Commu- 
nist organ, published in Toronto. 


Alberta: 
BRUSH-OFF 


ALBERTA, which has had the first 
and only Social Credit Government in 
the world since 1935, is definitely at 
odds with the Quebee SC organization 
over Korea. 

Recently, the Quebec group peti- 
tioned Prime Minister St. Laurent in 
declaring it was firmly opposed to any 
dispatch of Canadian troops to Korea. 
The group said it considered the Ko- 
rean conflict a civil affair, “even if the 
different sides profess to have different 
ideologies.” 

Alberta’s young Premier, Hon. Ern- 
est Manning, promptly hit back at the 
Quebec group, known as L’Union 
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des Electeurs. He said this group had 
been renounced by his organizé:ion, 
the Social Credit Association of ¢ an. 
ada, at a meeting in Winnipeg |ast 
winter. 

Further, said Mr. Manning, the So- 
cial Credit Association of Can ida. 
which was the only official SC 0; :an- 
ization in the Dominion, is ful! jp 
agreement with the Federal Go: ern. 
ment on defence measures. 


New Brunswick: 


SUBS OR STURGEON? 


YOU never know what you ma\ see 
under water when you dive into Ney 
Brunswick’s bays or rivers these «ays, 

In the Bay of Fundy, for inst. ace, 
you just might come face to face with 
a Russian submarine. George 1 ner, 
62-year-old Chance Harbor fisherman, 
sticks resolutely by his story tha: he 
and his 13-year-old boat mate and 
nephew, Barry Crawford, saw one 
only a stone’s throw away while they 
were fifting their lobster traps a quar- 
ter mile from the NB shore the other 
day. Tiner says the lobster pot that he 
left behind on the 90-foot-down ocean 
floor, when he and the boy bent to the 
oars to escape the suction of the diy- 
ing sub, “can just stay there as far as 
I am concerned.” 





Any way you look at it 


your telephone is 


BIG VALUE 


Even with recent rate increases, your telephone 
still costs so little; it remains one of 


the smallest items in your family budget. 


io And it gives you so much. In moments of urgent 
need, its convenience and speed may be 
beyond price. In terms of day-to-day usefulness 
it means more than ever before: twice as 
many people are within reach of your telephone 
today as there were ten years ago. 


Telephone value has steadily increased. 


Today, as always, your telephone is big value, 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 









NG FOR A TELEPHONE, or fo 
vrance that you will have 
ssary facilities. Our continuing 9 
e to all who want it, whe 

is 


ra higher grade of 
it just as quickly as 
oal is to pro- 


n and where they want it. | 
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NAGS HALL, Compton 


Boarding School for Girls 
in the Country 






in the Eastern Townships 
tbrooke. All grades to Senior 
ition. Individual courses ar- 
if desired. Domestic Science 
those not wishing to 
University trained staff 
vistd = sports—Indoor pool 
Farm. Pasteurization Plant 


Principal: MISS A. E. GILLARD, B.A. 
Prospectus apply to Secretar) 
COMPTON, QUE. 















Distaff: 
PRESIDENTIAL FAMILY 


LIKE mother, like daughter. Mrs. W. 
K. Colin Campbell is the first woman 
President of the 
Canadian Home 
and School and 
Parent - Teaching 
Federation; her 
mother, the late 
Ada Mary Cour- 
tice, founded this 
movement. Mrs. 
Campbell knows 
all the home and 
school difficulties. 
She’s a mother and a grandmother her- 
self; was a trustee on the Toronto 
Board of Education. Before her mar- 
riage she taught at Ontario Ladies’ 
College and Central Technical School. 
But it was not until her own children 
were of school age that she became 
vitally interested in home and school 
work. 


. Sar 
ree KS 


—Globe land Mail 
MRS. W. K. CAMPBELL 


@ Ottawa has its iirst policewoman. 
She’s Edna Harry. And speaking ot 
crime, Helen Chataway has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created post of 
educational officer, Prison for Women, 
Kingston. 


B New BC golf queen is Babs Davies 
of Vancouver, holder of the Canadian 
women’s closed title. 


@ Montrealer Dr. Riva B. R. Soicher 
is winner of one of the 26 medical 
fellowships awarded by the National 
Research Council for graduate study. 
Dr. Riva obtained her BSc in 1940; 
her MD in 1944. For the past year 
she has been studying internal medi- 
cine at McGill University. 


@ Pianist Barbara Pentland of Win- 
nipeg and Vancouver recently chalked 
up two Canadian firsts. She was one 
of the first two Canadians (man was 
other) to have an original composition 
recorded outside Canada tor interna- 
tional distribution; was the first Ca- 
nadian (feminine) to have a composi- 
tion both published and recorded. 


@ American Dr. Lillian Gilbreth be- 
came famous to the public-at-large 
as the mother in the book, “Cheaper 
by the Dozen.” She is a consulting 
management engineer and was recent- 
ly made the first woman honorars 
member of the Canadian Institute of 
Engineers. 


@® Going as a Master to North Bay 
(Ont.) Normal School this Fall is 
Miss Bertha Dick. She will replace 
Miss Grace Morgan who is retiring. 
Miss Dick holds BA and BPaed de- 
erees from the University of Toronto: 
was Assistant Inspector in North York 
Township. 


@® Last spring she received her AM 
degree from Radcliffe College. Cam 
bridge, Mass., and a $600 fellowship 
Winner Mindele Black ot Winnipeg 
plans to return to Radcliffe for her 
doctorate. This isn’t her first) win, 
either The University of Manitoba 
awarded her a $400 travelling fellow- 
ship at her graduation. 


B® Most women are interested in fi- 


gures their own. But Louise Me- 
Eachern is interested in other figures, 
too — mathematical ones. She’s just 


completed a 4-year night-school course 





in industrial accounting at McMaster 
University. Only one other woman in 
Canada holds a RIA degree (Register- 
ed Industrial and Cost Accountant). 
Louise will continue on the staff of 
the Quaker City Chemical Co., Ham- 
ilton, where she’s worked for the last 
15 years. 


@ Georgetown, Ont., has a lily expert. 
Isabella Preston was recently honored 
by the Royal Horticultural Society for 
“outstanding work in 1950” with lilies. 
Miss Preston, now retired, was assis- 
tant for ornamental plant breeding at 
the Experimental Farm in Ottawa. 


@ She got an invite and she went. 
Marian Banks is head of the Depart- 
ment of Geography at Etobicoke 
(Ont.) Collegiate. She was one of six 
invited by the Canadian Department 
of External Affairs to attend the 
UNESCO Geography _ International 
Seminar held at MacDonald College, 
Ste Anne de Bellevue, Quebec. Over 
40 nations were represented. 


@ Two pleasant things happened last 
month to free lance writer Louise 
Stone of Toronto. English Punch ac- 
cepted a short sketch of hers and she 
sailed on a Greek liner for a 4-month 
visit to France, England and Italy. 


@ New representative on the Alberta 
Drama Board is Esther Nelson, Ex- 
tension Lecturer in Drama at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, Edmonton. 


@ She takes photographs of bugs, ani- 
mals and leaves. She’s just been made 
an Associate of the Royal Photograph- 
ic Society of Great Britain on the 
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strength of it. Or rather, on the ex- 
cellence of her color photography 
And she’s the first Canadian woman 
to be so honored by the august Society. 
Evelyn Andrus is the only color pho- 
tographer on the University of Toron- 
to staff and is recognized as one of the 
top color experts in Canada. 


@® Recently appointed to the Univer- 
sity of Alberta to lecture on nursing 
is Norma J. Smith, Superintendent of 
the Galt Hospital in Lethbridge 


| jump from Calgary to Halifax 
is being made by Jean Macarthur. 
Same position, just change of locale. 
Executive Director and General Sec- 
retary Jean has been with the YWCA 
for some years; was organizing hostess 
in the Maritimes for the National 
YWCA during the war; is a graduate 
of Moulton College and McMaster 
University. 


@ Dr. Lotta Hitschmanova has been 
decorated with the gold medal of the 
French Red Cross 
for her service on 
behalf of war- 
mutilated children 
of France. This 
petite dynamo of 
energy knows the 
horrors of war: 
escaped from her 
native Czechoslo- 
vakia just before 
Hitler marched in; 
is now a Canadian citizen. She is 
Executive Director of the Unitarian 
Service Committee of Canada and is 
at present in France surveying areas 
where USC supplies are most needed. 


— 
L. HITSCHMANOVA 


@ This exquisite lacquer tea-caddy, with its fine painted 


illustrations, is an outstanding example of early Nine- 


teenth Century Chinese craftsmanship. It was made in 


Canton for the flourishing European export trade of the 


period. Photo by courtesy of the Royal Ontario Museum. 
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he_ August Sale of “Furs 


te 


Soft opulent furs with swirled sleeves, narrower shoulders 
and controlled fullness, beautiful furs in 

profusion telling the fur fashion story for fall and 

winter with many important savings during 


the month of August at Eaton’s 


EATONS CANADA'S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION . STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 





Beauty: 


SCHOOL LEARNED 


THERE’S a school for everything 
these days, seems like. Beauty schools 
aren't anything new. But facts and 
figures (statistically speaking) «bout 
one beauty firm are quite impre-sive, 
For one thing, they were the first to 
take a beauty school to Newfound! and, 

Last Spring Yardley of Londo» fley 
the school to St. John’s. They had 
over half a ton excess baggage, at 
that. Twenty-five cosmetic-co unter 
sales clerks came for the one-da\ ses. 
sion. Some came a round-trip 850 
miles to learn about proper 1iake- 
up, facial massage and beauty tips, 
Says Gwen Foster, the beauty school- 
marm, “Newfoundlanders don’t seem 
to use as much make-up as do other 
Canadian girls. For one thing. they 
don’t need it. They have more ot that 
lovely English complexion.” 

A year and a half ago, Yardley 
decided to take a beauty school across 
the country. To date they have visited 
25 Ontario cities and towns; ten in 
the West; and ten in Quebec and the 
Maritimes. Over 1,700 cosmetic sales 
girls have attended. Recently Yardley 
wondered how many were still at their 
jobs. A survey of 121 Montreal girls 
who had attended the school revealed 
that 4 out of 5 still were. Yardley 
doesn’t take credit but they’re pleased 
It means customers are getting better 
cosmetic advice. 

Yardley also invited local press gals 
to the school sessions. They went and 
had a grand time, taking off tired faces 
and putting on fresh beautiful ones 

And they received a lot of beaut 
hints. For example: 


Soap— 

@ A good soap doesn’t dry your 
skin. 

@ Some people say they are aller- 
gic to soap. Usually it means 
they are allergic to the perfume 
in the soap. 

@ Oatmeal soap is good for even 
supersensitive skins. 

Perfume— 

@ Apply perfume on cotto ba 
to pulse spots—in_ throat hol- 
low, on wrist, at bend of elbow 
and at bend of knee, in fron! 


of ear. 
@ You may also apply perfume 
hairline, on evebrows, d 


lobe and behind ear. 

we Drop the cotton ball saturated 
with perfume inside yo 

@ Vary perfumes accord! 
mood of the day. If you vars 
perfume during the day do 
after a tub. This avo! 
clashing of perfumes. 

Rouge— 

@ Some skins absorb ro 
vours does, you will hay 
more to begin with. 

@ Rouge should be in ingle 
shape, with focal point on —nee 
bone. Blend up to fade ten 
ple at the eye: blend lo n 
to lobe of ear. 

P.S. Did you know that you have 
3,500 sweat gland openings ¢ 
square inch of face? No won 
faces need a good soap-al 
wash, followed by a good cresm 
bricant. 
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MAPLE LEAF FOREVER 


g |.) Canadian diamond drillers ar- 
rive’ back in Canada last week and 
foun.’ it pretty good. They’d been 
hire’ 0y a U.S. company to drill coal in 
Sout! Korea near the 38th Parallel at 
$550 . month plus expenses. The six 


pictt { below are (I. to r.): Joseph 





» DIAMOND DRILLERS with mementos bought in Yokohama: “Give us Canada.” 


Malette, foreman, Sam Welcher, Na- 
poleon Cousineau, all of Timmins, 
Ont., John Forget, of Haileybury, Ont. 
Duilio Sartoretto, West Rouyn, Que., 
and Roger Forget, Haileybury. The 
others were Leo Landry of Rouyn, 


| Carl Osterberg and Euclide Genest, 
» Cobalt, Ont., and Doran Roy of Kirk- 


ind Luke, Ont. At 3 a.m. on June 26 


they Were awakened and told to get 
moving. Leaving everything behind, 
they piled into army trucks driven by 
F South Koreans. To these drivers they 
p owe their lives; they kept at the wheels 
tor 26 hours. “We would never have 
gotten through the roads and trails if 
t hadn't been for them,” says Sarto- 
retto. [hey'll go back to finish their 12- 
month contract “when the war’s over,” 
But CGenest, speaking for them all, 
E SaVs ive me Canada anytime.” 


@ Ar \sley Camp, Eng., in the King’s 


Priz p event of the National Rifle 
\ssov sion meet, CQMS J. A. Draper 
of So Porcupine, Ont., came fourth 
to top ‘he Canadians in the 100 final- 
its.“ \t ranking Canadian was 18- 
year Cadet Clifford James, of 
p Han 1, Ont. Draper scored 275, 
wo its behind the winner. James 
mark p 260 to come SIst and was 


e vest competitor ever to qual- 
NV | i¢ King’s Prize finals. Major 
Eric wan of Montreal was 55th, 
Cpl. J. i. Blais, Montreal, 61st, and 
‘Set. \lartin Ostergaard, of Calgary, 


® Alecander Gordon Sampson, for- 





vhter Side, which customar- 
ears on this page, will be 
d when Mary Lowrey Ross 
from vacation. 








dians. For them wine is as much a 
part of their daily lives as a good 
meal.” He hopes to enlist temperance 
leaders in a “great educational cam- 
paign . . . which would lead Canadians 
to drink with European discipline.” 


@ At the 68th Royal Canadian Hen- 
ley at Port Dalhousie, Ont., last week- 
end Jack Guest Jr., 17, son of To- 
ronto’s former Diamond Sculls holder, 
was the only triple winner among the 
600 oarsmen taking part in the 4-day 
regatta. He won the high school, open 
quarter mile and Association singles. 
Experts think he’s not too many years 
away from the Diamond Sculls crown. 


@ With Canadian births up general- 
ly in 1949 by some 6,000, the highest 
per capita rate still appears to be at 
Deep River, Ont., the village where 
employees of Canada’s Chalk River 
atomic energy project live. Says one 
National Research Council official: 
“No one, so far as is known, has ever 
suffered ill-effects from working at 
Chalk River.” 


merly General Manager of The Hali- 
fax Chronicle & Star and a Director 
of the Canadian Daily Newspaper 
Association for 18 years, was granted 
a special audience by the Pope at his 
summer palace near Rome. Now presi- 
dent of one of Canada’s main wine- 
producing companies, Mr. Sampson is 
studying the European wine industry. 


@ The widows of the two men shot on 
June 24 after the Imperial Bank hold- 
up in Langton, Ont., are to share $18,- 
500 from Canadian banks. The larger 
share, $15,500, will go to the younger 
and more- needy of the two, Mrs. 
William Goddyn, mother of three. Her 
husband left no insurance, no home 
and some debts. Mrs. Arthur Lier- 
man’s husband was a real estate dealer, 
nsurance man, landowner, and left a 
moderate estate. She will receive 
$3,000 from the Imperial Bank. 
“Good citizens, with a militant interest 
in law and order, they lost their lives 
pursuing a bank robber. We are glad 
to take care of the needs of their fami- 
lies arising from their sacrifices,” said 
J. U. Boyer of Montreal announcing 
the gift. 


When he returns he hopes to reform 
Canadian drinking habits. “Heavy 
consumption of alcohol without food 
has given Canadians a reputation for 
over-indulgence,” he says. “But I 
doubt very much if the French, Span- 
iards or Italians drink less than Cana- 


Bruce Hutchison is probably Vic- 


THE VICTORIA STORY toria’s best-known writer. He refuses 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 to budge from Victoria, lives in 
all. It has two bishops—Anglican Rt. Saanich on a small fruit ranch, goes 
Rev. Harold E. Sexton, Bishop of BC, into the city proper every two months 
who presides in the massive stone or so when his wife insists he get his 
13th-century, English- style Christ hair cut. There are other writers living 
Church Cathedral (unfinished); and about the city, too. Occasionally Rosa- 
Roman Catholic Rt. Rev. John M. mond (“Kitty” and “Duchess Hot- 
Hill, Bishop of Victoria, whose seat is spur”) Marshall slips into town from 
the chaste, high-steepled 19th-centurs her retreat at Cobble Hill, 25 miles 
Gothic St. Andrew’s Cathedral. Great- north of Victoria. Audrey Alexandra 
er Victoria has nearly 17,000 Angh:- Brown writes fine poetry, but finds Ca- 
cans, 5,000 Catholics, large congrega- nadians slow to recognize their crea- 
tions in Presbyterian and United tive people. Miss Brown and others 
Churches and thousands of adheren:s like her take consolation from the 
of a variety of others. story of Victoria’s Emily Carr. She 

Added population has enabled Vic- was looked upon in her native city as 
toria to give support of sorts to a sym- an outlandish old woman, until she 
phony orchestra, conducted by the died, when there developed a tremen- 
youthful Hans Gruber, a Viennese dous rush for her books and paintings. 
from Toronto. Victoria also gives But writer, retired businessman or 
good support to travelling road shows, retired farmer, taxi driver or what- 
provided they’re good. (“Oklahoma!” have-you, Victorians are responsive to 
played eight performances.) The city the currents that flow through the city 
has an active little theatre group with and are tolerant of this gradual ab- 
300 members. Cricket games in Bea- sorption of new atmospheres. True, 
con Hill Park attract a few spectators. Victoria, like other thriving cities on 
But cries of “Well played, old boy!” this continent, has been touched by the 
are being drowned out this summer by 20th century curse of frequently 
the roar of 4,000 rabid baseball fans crowded stores and frequent. traffic 
who acclaim, in the best U.S. fashion, snarls. Still there is the antidote. If 
their beloved professional Athletics. “peace” and “charm” can be used to 

An idol of Victoria is not a cricket describe a community that faces the 
er, but Lester Patrick, the white- usual problems of civic growth, then 
thatched czar of hockey who is now thev can be used for Victoria. You can 
owner of the Victoria Cougars. still find both qualities here. 
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THE OLDEST 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 





NOTICE 


is hereby given that the London- 
Canada Insurance Company, Toronto, 
has been granted by the Department 
of Insurance, Ottawa, Certificate of 
Registry No. C.1242, authorizing it to 
transact in Canada the business of 
Earthquake Insurance, limited to the 
insurance of the same property as is 
insured under a policy of fire insur- 
ance of the Company, in addition to 
the classes for which it is already 


registered. 
H. DOUGLAS COO, 
President & Managing Director. 


July 18, 1950. 






























“Certificate of Registry No. C 1241 has 
been issued authorizing Universal Re- 
insurance Company Limited of Amster- 
dam, Holland, to transact in Canada 
the business of Fire Insurance and, in 
addition thereto, Civil Commotion In- 
surance, Earthquake Insurance, Fall- 
ing Aireraft Insurance, Impact by 
Vehicles Insurance, Limited or In- 
herent Explosion Insurance, Hail In- 
surance, Sprinkler Leakage Insurance, 
Water Damage Insurance and Wind- 
storm Insurance, limited to the insur- 
ance of the same property as is im- 
sured under a policy of fire insurance 
of the company, limited to the business 
of reinsurance only. V. R. Willemson 
has been appointed Chief Agent.” 


LAKE SHORE MINES LIMITED 


(No Personal Liability) 
Dividend No. 122 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
of Twenty Cents per share on 
capital stock of the Com 4 
on the fifteenth day of S 
shareholders of record 
ness on the fifteenth day o 



















By order of the Board 
KIRKLAND SECURITIES LIMITED 
SECRETARY 
Dated at Kirkland Lake, Ontario 
August Ist, 1950 











“Certificate of Registry No. C 1244 
has been issued authorising The Nor- 
disk Reinsurance Company Limited of 
Copenhagen, Denmark, to transact in 
Canada the business of Inland Trans- 
portation Insurance and Personal 
Property Insurance in addition to 
Fire Insurance and, in addition there- 
to, Civil Commotion Insurance, Earth- 
quake Insurance, Falling Aircraft In- 
surance, Hail Insurance, Impact by 
Vehicles Insurance, Limited or In- 
herent Explosion Insurance, Sprinkler 
Leakage Insurance, Water Damage 
Insurance and Windstorm Insurance, 


limited to the insurance of the same 
property as is insured under a policy 
of fire insurance of the company, for 
which it is already registered, limited 
to the business of reinsurance only. 
V. R. Willemson has been appointed 


Chief Agent.” 
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Business Front 


New Hope for Arms Planning 


U.S. and Canada Get Together This Week 
On Industrial Mobilization Plans 


by Michael Barkway 


ON AUGUST & four men will meet 





ound a table in Ottawa. Their meet- 
ht be the start of a joint 

( dh U.S iefence such as 
k us most of the last war to 


It could be the first step to- 


ted industrial plan 





ch would give Canadian industry 


’ > > . . ee 
SW 
lt 
t 
St v 
C 19 
sec 
Svminetor has MICHAEL BARKWAY 
ome direc responsible to the 
President tor the civilian side of mo- 
) ition plans. He ts responsible fot 
g current policies and pro- 
es Which will help toe nation 
cl ve an dequate State Of readi- 
Hubert E. Howard. Chairman of the 
Munitions Board The Munitions 
Board is the agency within the De- 
rtment of Defence responsible for 
C linating the procurement of all 
t SeTy LCS 
From Canada: Harry J. Carmich- 
C | I n of the Industrial De 
ence Board, tormer co-ordinator of 
yroduction in the Department of Mu- 
nitions 1 Supp ind prominent in- 
S. D. Pierc Associate Deputy 
Minister of Trade & Commerce. who 
har ft co-ordinating all indus 
narednes cena 
divid s will be meet 
tovether for tt first time. The 
Joint U.S.- 
Canada I t Mobilization Plan- 
Committ Their meeting was ar 
tT Kor n crisis. It 
rtant anvway 
| J t Industr Mobilization 
( f either Mr 
Svminet Mr. Howard knew anv 
thing at t it. Its first meeting was 
held in Jur 449. It then planned to 
meet every six months. At that time 


obilization was thought of as some 
thing dramatic and sudden. which 
would take place on hvpothetical 
“M” da The IMC was an exper! 





mental attempt to see whether Canada 
and the U.S. could prepare joint plans 
for a Wartime industrial mobilization. 

At its first meeting it selected five 
Subjects to start on. They were: for- 
est products, chemicals and explosives, 
non-ferrous metals and minerals, the 
automotive industry, and admiunistra- 
tive controls. 

To some extent this was an arbitrary 
selection: it certainly was nothing like 
a complete list of the things needing 
study. But there were obvious reasons 
for the choice. The United States was 
particularly concerned about forest 
products because it is so largely de- 
pendent upon Canadian production. 

For similar reasons the U.S. is also 
concerned about the supply of non- 
ferous metals from Canada. 

Some co-ordination of administra- 
tive controls is of course vital to any 
co-ordinated production program To 
take one example, if U.S. controls on 
steel are so administered that Cana- 
dian industry cannot get its require- 
ments, almost the whole of Canadian 
War production might be stymied. In 
the same wav Canadian controls on 
non-ferrous metals could seriously in- 
terfere with U.S production. 


Not Identical 


It has never been suggested that the 
controls imposed in the two countries 
should be identical or even equal 
Take the example of newsprint. An 
equal application of controls by the 
Canadian Government would mean 
that all users would be rationed on 
the basis of the consumption of news- 
print per capita in Canada This 
would leave U.S. publishers, who use 
much more newsprint per capita than 
In any other country in the world. 
screaming that the freedom of the 
press was in danger. The suggestion 
made in the preliminary studies of the 
Sub-Committees of the JIMC is that 
allocations as between the two coun- 
tries should be enforced on a “fair and 
equitable” basis, rather than on one 
of numerical equality. In the same way 
the suggestion about controls is that 
they should be “parallel in effect and 
timing, but not necessarily in form.” 

The five sub-committee reports are 
ready for presentation to the August 
& meeting of the four top men. In ad- 


dition there have been certain intormal 
studies by interested groups on ma- 
chine tools and a number of other suo- 
jects; but these have not yet reached 
the stage of formal reports. 

It must be admitted that it has tak- 
en an unconscionable time to bring 
these five studies to completion. The 
main reason is that for many months 
both the National Security Resources 
Board and the Munitions Board in 
the United States were without effec- 
tive heads. Mr. Howard was appoint- 
ed to the Munitions Board early this 
year, Mr. Symington has held his 
post only for the last two months. In 
the absence of effective direction from 
the top, the two boards spent a great 
deal of time quarrelling over their re- 
spective jurisdictions. 

Now at long last it seems possible 
to get things rolling. Mr. Symington 
has been given greater authority than 
the Chairman of the NSRB ever had 
before, and the Cabinet Members who 
form the rest of the board have been 
relegated to an advisory capacity. The 
jurisdictional disputes are well on the 
way to settlement, and the President’s 
firm action over Korea has brought 
these problems out of the realm of hy- 
pothetical cases into that of highly 
practical, not to say urgent, decision. 





—Globe and Mail 
FROM CANADA: Harry J. Car- 
michael of Industrial Defence Board. 





ath 
COORDINATOR: 5S. D. Pierce, As- 
sociate Deputy Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, to coordinate Planning 


The job of the Joint Industrial Mo- 
bilization Committee is no longer t 
prepare for some dim and distant “M’ 
day which may never come. In the 
United States, if not yet in Canada 
mobilization is now a gradual process 
which has already started. 

The JIMC is of course just another 
committee. It cannot produce miracles 
But it does bring together the top men 
who have the executive authority. It 
has the chance to lay down lines 0! 
development which could lead to sen 
sible co-ordination, within the field 
covers. This is admittedly only part 
the whole production field. The | 
of our industrial defence effort will 
be clear until at least two other m 
steps are taken. 


Major Steps 


(1) We should be—and undoubte 
ly shall be—turning out arms 
equipment not only for ourselves and 
the United States, but for our othe 
allies under the Atlantic Pact. Not u! 
til the production and supply board o! 
the North Atlantic countries has com 
pleted its planning, will we know wha 
our European allies are going to! 
quire of us. Since Korea, the Can 
dian Government is prepared I 
first time to make a contribution t- 
wards arming our Western Europ 
allies. We shall be a large jump ah 
when we know what they wal 

(2) The requirements fro! Cat 
ada of the U.S. armed services «ir 
being worked out in Washingt 
the JIMC has nothing to do Wil 
them. Their instructions from [efens 
Secretary Johnson before Kore: Wert 


c 


ue 


to make a list of items total! ng ° 
tween 15 and 25 million do'lars 
vear which they could purchi here 


r) 


An outline of our industrial «.paci 
for war production was sent to Was 
ington. Both the Government ind . 
dustry are waiting to hear what | 
U.S. Armed Services want trom | 
and—since Korea, with all >arme® 
down, it is likely to be much large’ 
than it would have been. 

It is too early to say that we 
approaching a proper ration. |izatie! 
of the war production of the Nom 
American continent. But we are hea” 
ing in that direction. 
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He Advises the Bankers 


Reporter Knowles Stuck to His Guns 
And Today the Bankers Give Thanks 


by R. U. Mahaffy 


QUI f- VOICED, friendly Vernon 
Knowles, OBE, public relations ad- 
viser of the Canadtan Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, holds down one of the most 
imporiamt posts of its kind in Canada, 
but he is still accessible to the humblest 
reporter. 

He hasn’t forgotten his own days on 
“the street.” Joining the Winnipeg 
Telegram in 1911, after being editorial 
writer on the Saskatoon Capital (now 
The Star-Phoenix), he rose from 
senior reporter to Gallery man at 
Ottawa, and then news editor. Even- 
tually he became editor and general 
manager of The Telegram. 

In 1924 he went to Florida as a 
4() per cent partner in a Miami daily. 
Heading north to Canada again in 
|929. he became executive editor of 
the loronto Mail and Empire. For 
four \ears—from 1934 to 1937—he 
was Managing Editor of The Toronto 
Star 

But let us get back to what lies be- 
hind that friendliness. Knowles has the 
neWspaperman’s viewpoint because he 
has survived a full quota of profes- 
sional crises during his own career. In 
Winnipeg he worked for one of the 
nost colorful characters in Canadian 
ournahsm—Col. Garnet Clay Porter 

ind met a crisis head on. 

It was during the Manitoba Parlia- 

suildings scandal of 1914-16. 
Rather than accept dictation from a 
political big-wig, Knowles stuck by his 
suns, though he had a wife and new 
baby and no other job in sight. 

\s chief editor Porter had to take 
his sailing directions from a_ cross- 
grained Cabinet Minister. And Porter 
ved a life of torment from the inflic- 
tions of his Cabinet mentor. 


Sound-Off 


One day that same mentor,” re- 
calls Knowles, “had undertaken to 
direc! me as a reporter covering the 
hvestizating committee of the legisla- 

told him where he could go. 
Back in the office, I found in the mail- 


rack one of those always terrifying 
notes —See me—G.C.P.’ With leaden 
heart ind feet I made for the Colonel’s 
oth 


\daown,’ commanded Col. Por- 


ter, . former Kentuckian. ‘Have a 
seg another characteristic gesture 
lo the infortunates in my position. He 
pokes a foul Pittsburgh Stogie into 


th and lighted it. Then it came, 
dra nd all: 

OW Knowles — Mistuh 
Kn s. Am I correctly infawmed 
that u, a representative of this 
pap today told . . . the Honorable 

a Ministuh of His Majesty’s 
Gove iment in this province, to go to 


| ulped-an answer: ‘Yes, Colonel 
Porter. I did? 
a Colonel turned in his swivel 
“air sighed heavily, but instead of 
lurnine on the blasphemous fury for 
Whic! he was noted, stuck out his 
‘and and shook mine. ‘Congratula- 


tions!’ Then he telephoned the Minis- 
ter that he had ‘disciplined’ me and all 
was well.” 

Some years later, after a spell on 
the Vancouver Province, Vernon 
Knowles became news editor of the 


Winnipeg Telegram under Editor 
Knox Magee. In 1920, Knowles was 


appointed editor and general manager 
and gamely tackled the job of trying 
to stem the tide of losses running in 
excess of $15,000 a month. He ap- 
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VERNON KNOWLES 


pointed able newspaperman Robert 
Lipsett as business manager. In less 
than 4 year the pair had cut losses to 
$2,000 a month. The price control on 
newsprint was taken off and it soared 
trom $80 a ton to some $200; labor 
asked for higher wages and got them. 
Losses again climbed to $15,000 a 
month. 

Knowles advised the owners, David- 
son & Smith, to sell. They did—to the 
Southams. Knowles went over to the 
Winnipeg Tribune to help merge cir- 
culations, became Managing Editor 
and stayed until 1924 when he went 
to Florida. 

In Toronto, newspapermen still say 
that the Mail and Empire was the best- 
edited, best headlined, best-written, 
and best made-up newspaper in To- 
ronto, if not Canada, when he was in 
charge. 

After many years in Toronto, Vern- 
on Knowles now occupies a job that 
keeps him alternating two years in 
Toronto, the next two in Montreal. He 
recently moved for his two years in 
Montreal. But good newspaperman 
that he is, it didn’t take Knowles long 
to adjust himself to new surroundings 
— with bank executives or cub 


reporters. 






THE BUSINESS ANGLE, which 
customarily appears on this page, 
will be resumed when Mr. Richards 
returns from vacation. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 


Another Year’s Successful Trading 
INCREASED AERO ACTIVITY 


Satisfactory Overseas Business 


The forty-third annual general 
meeting of Rolls-Royce, Ltd., was held 
on July 19 at the Midland Hotel, 
Derby. 

Lord Hives (Management Director), 
who presided, expressed regret on be- 
half of all the shareholders at the 
absence of the Chairman, Mr. E. C. 
Eric Smith, due to illmess, and said 
they would all wish him a speedy re- 
covery. 

The folowing is the chairman's 
statement which had been circulated 
with the report and accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1949, and was 
taken as read: 

The accompanying accounts cover 
your company’s operations for the year 
1949, and the overall picture which 
they present is one of another year’s 
successful trading. 

Motor-car Division 

The motor-car division has suffered 
from the various restrictions to which 
I have referred previously. Devalua- 
tion produced an increase in the export 
orders, but to some extent this advan- 
tage was offset by the steady increases 
which had been occurring before and 
have continued since devaluation in 
the prices of many of the materials 
which we use. 

Commercial and economic restric- 
tions have not prevented us, however, 
from doing everything in our power to 
enhance the reputation already earned 
for our present range of Silver Wraith, 
Silver Dawn and Mark VI Bentley cars. 

The Ministry of Supply has now spe- 
cified our “B” range of engines for 
certain of their new combat vehicles. 
The motor-car division, on whom the 
task of producing these engines will 
fall, is busily engaged on the necessary 
yrganisation. 

Aero Division 

The Aero Division has experienced a 
further increase m activity, the out- 
standing feature of which has been the 
volume of business in overseas 
markets. 

Technical Progress—In the civil field 
there has been a steady development of 
the Merlin installations, of which Brit- 
ish Overseas Airways Corporation and 
Trans-Canada Air Lines now have sub- 
stantial numbers in operation. Success 
in this field ts measured by reliability 
and economy, and the achievement of 
these goals in the high performance 
engine requires unremitting effort on 
the part of design and development 
staff. 

There has been steady development 
in the Dart gas turbine propeller en- 
gine, and the power rating of the 
engine specified for the Vickers 
“Viscount” shows a_ substantial in- 
crease since the prototype first flew. 
The reception which has been given to 
this particular aeroplane by _ the 
various air lines throughout Europe, 
including Scandinavia, confirms the 
opinions which we had already formed 
regarding the high standard of passen- 
ger comfort made possible by the use 
of the gas turbine engine. 


Military Developments 

In the military field the outstanding 
event has been the performance of the 
Avon engine in the “Canberra” light 
bomber, designed and manufactured by 
English Electric Company, Ltd. There 
is no doubt that more will be heard of 
this particular aircraft and engine com- 
bination as it finds its way into service 
beside the Meteor aircraft which, with 
our Derwent engine, continues to serve 
not only the Roval Air Force but also 
Western Union Powers and other allies 
in ever-increasing numbers. 

The complex nature of the new fam- 
ily of engines of which the Avon is the 
forerunner places a high premium on 
fundamental research and design facili- 
ties, and it continues to be your com- 
pany’s policy to foster and strengthen 
these particular activities in parallel 
with the subsequent development work 
which follows the prototype stage. The 
rate of technical development has, un- 


til recently, presented problems to the 
production departments, but the last 
year has seen substantial progress in 
this field also. There is still scope for 
further ingenuity if the production 
costs of the engines of the future are 
to stand comparison with those of the 
established piston engines. 

Our Glasgow factory has been main- 
tained at a satisfactory level of activ- 
ity. Particular attention continues to 
be given to the organisation of the 
speedy overhaul of piston engines, as 
this is an essential part of the service 
which must be offered to our many 
customers throughout the world. 


Overseas Developments 

Last year I referred to our collabo- 
ration with Messrs. Pratt and Whit- 
ney, and I am glad to say that this 
has continued most satisfactorily. The 
engines which Pratt and Whitney have 
developed from Rolls-Royce designs 
are already giving a good account of 
themselves in the Grumman “Panther” 
operated by the U.S Navy. 

Nearer home, we continue to make 
a practical contribution to Western 
Union resources and Belgium and 
France have both made progress in the 
local manufacture of our engines, 

During the year we have dealt with 
requests from many countries for ad- 
vice and «assistance in the establish- 
ment and use of their own engineer- 
ing resources, and we believe that in 
these various conversations we have 
established considerable goodwill for 
the future. 


Subsidiary and Associated Companies 

Our subsidiary and associated com- 
panies have traded successfully. 

Our Canadian company, whose re- 
sults are of course affected by devalua- 
tion, continues to give practical effect 
to our policy of backing up overseas 
sales with technical service. 

totol, Ltd., in which we are jointly 
interested with the Bristol Aeroplane 
Company, Ltd., has added to its activi- 
ties by acquiring a 50 per cent interest 
in British Messier, Ltd., who are en- 
gaged on the development of under- 
carriages and hydraulic systems for 
aircraft. 

tenfrew Foundries, Ltd., have been 
kept busy during the year, and their 
position shows still further improve- 
ment, 

Accounts and Dividend 

As regards the consolidated balance- 
sheet, it will be seen that there has 
been little change in the cash position. 
Increases in creditors and debtors are 
a natural result of the increased vol- 
ume of business. The true increase in 
our inventories is not immediately ap- 
parent as it is to some extent offset by 
increased payments which we have re- 
ceived on account of work in hand. A 
comparison of the fixed assets with 
those of the previous year reflects our 
policy of providing our development 
and production facilities with the most 
up-to-date 
these purposes. 

In once again recommending the pay- 
ment of a dividend at the same rate as 
last year, your directors have had re- 
gard to the present national position 


and to the future requirements of vour 


equipment necessary [or 


company. The knowledge and experi- 
ence which is continually being ac- 
cumulated by our technicians can only 
be turned to good account where the 
resources for the continued evelop- 
ment of both existing and new prod- 
ucts are available, and your Board feels 
that this demand can best be met by 


a further increase in the balance 
undistribute 

Good engines require, not oniv good 
individuals, but also a good team, for 
their production In the case of your 
company the team is as good as the 
product and we thank every member 
of it for the part they play the 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted and the 
20 per cent, less tax, was approved 


profits 
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Purchasers and Distributors 
of Government, Municipal and 


Corporation Securities 


Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
LONDON OTTAWA HAMILTON KITCHENER OWEN SOUND 
BT. CATHARINES QUEBEC NEW YORK BOSTON LONDON, ENG. 


\ Underwriting 


\ Investment Service 


\ Experience 


We offer an underwriting and invest- 
ment service based upon a quarter 
century of experience in marketing 
Canadian government, municipal and 
corporation securities. 


This experience and knowledge is cor- 
dially extended both to corporations 
desiring new capital arrangements and 
to small and large investors who desire 
careful attention to their investment 
requirements, 


Communicate with us concerning your 


financial or investment problems. 


M:LEop, YOUNG, WEIR & COMPANY 


LIMITED 
50 King Street West 276 St. James Street West 


Toronto Montreal 
Telephone: Elgin 0161 Telephone: HArbour 4261 


Offices at: 
Toronto, Hamilton, London, Ottawa, Winnipeg, Montreal and New York. 
Correspondents in London, England. 


Members of The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada. 








CANADIAN BUSINESS 


THE ECONOMY 


FOR some time the:U.S. Government 
has been trying to push the “Buy 
American” act, or rider, off the books. 
The act has been a distinct handicap 
to defence planning. It requires 
the Government buy for public use 
only products produced in the US. 
It was a depression-born thing, and 
was clearly out of step with the com- 
bined defence plans of Atlantic Pact 
nations. 

The Korean war has given oppo- 
nents of the act new strength. The act 
has a loophole: it does not apply if it 
is found “inconsistent with the public 
interest” to confine Government buy- 
ing to U.S. production. With stock- 
piles of strategic materials low, and 
with the growing U.S. need—even 
for peacetime uses — for Canadian 
metals (SN June 27), the limit to the 
application of the Act seemed to have 
been reached. 

Waiving the “Buy American” act 
would clear the way for higher Cana- 
dian metal and other shipments to the 
U.S., but it wasn’t going to start a 
new trend: it would accelerate a 
trend that had already started (See 
chart). 

It would be, however, further indi- 
cation that the multi-billion dollar 
defence expenditures of the U.S. were 
going to have direct effects on the 
Canadian economy. This would be in 
addition to the effects of accelerated 
Canadian defence expenditures. 

Further effects on Canada could 
probably be expected from an across- 
the-board increase of imports by 
the Americans. American imports re- 
spond sharply to changes in income: 
so far, increased taxes in the States 
would mop up only about half the 
$10 billion increase in U.S. defence 
expenditures. 


Advertising: 


FULL MAGAZINE SERVICE 


MAGAZINE publishers in Canada 
were stepping up the drive for the 
advertisers’ dollars; comprehensive re- 
search data and service on the maga- 
zine medium were the factors. Two 
years ago the Magazine Publishers As- 
sociation set up the Magazine Adver- 
tising Bureau of Canada. Last week 
in Toronto MAB moved into its own 
offices and appointed its first Mana- 
ger. He is Duncan MaclInnes, well- 
known author and able researcher and 
consultant in the marketing field. 

In its semi-independent position, 
MAB can comprise not only members 
of the Publishers Association (which 
represents Canadian-edited maga- 
zines) but also publishers who print 
Canadian editions of U.S. magazines. 

The Bureau will continue its earlier 
services, but they'll be on a bigger 
scale. Besides documenting and pro- 
moting the value of magazine adver- 
tising, it will give advertisers and 
agencies information about the maga- 
Zine medium as a whole with lineage 
summary and complete research fa- 
cilities. 

D. M. Gowdy, business manager of 
Maclean's magazine, was recently 
elected Chairman of the Bureau. 
Other officers are David B. Crombie, 






advertising manager of Reader's Dj. 


gest and Selection du Reader's D) ‘est. 


Vice-Chairman; I. D. Carson, Pe. 


riodical Press Association, Treas: rer, 
and R. G. Scott, research man 
Maclean's and Chatelaine, Honc ary 
Secretary. , 


oO 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 
1.8. IMPORTS FROM CANAD 
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MILLION DOLLARS 


Exports: 


DOLLARS TO SPEND 


LAST month the British Secretary of 
State for Commonweaith Relations 
had reported British dollar earnings 
from Canada as satisfactory. Cana- 
dian imports from Britain had been 
higher throughout 1950 than they 
had been the year before. Big factor 
in the “earnings”, however, was re- 
duced British buying from Canada 
That had accounted for about 9) per 
cent of the improvement in Brit.in’s 
Canadian dollar position over the 
same period in 1949, 

Last week there were signs that 
this kind of improvement had hai its 
dav: non-dollar suppliers (of uber 
and newsprint particularly) had ‘| llen 
far short of meeting Britain’s ‘ds 
The Labor Government was aut!).:riz- 
ing Canadian dollar expenditur: for 
additional purchases in Canada SN 
Aug 1). 

But British buyers of these | ‘od- 
ucts Were not being treated as re urn- 
ing prodigals. Heavy U.S. de: and 
had more than made up for the |oss 
in sales to Britain. High deman rad 
pushed up prices, so the British \ ld 
not only be required to spend cll 
accumulated dollar reserves, 5u 
would also have to spend them it @ 
faster rate if they wanted to cor pete 
with Canadian and American hb: :ers 
This was likely to become increas 1g!) 
expensive as defence outlays s lled 
North American buving powe! 























UP & DOWN 


REY’ OLDS Metals Co., which had 
comp ined to the Tariff Commission 
that ©) influx of Canadian aluminum 
reatening the industry in the 
States. raised the price of the white 
ve cent a pound last week. Two 
javs |v ter they rescinded the increase 
+) other aluminum concerns failed 
to fo w suit. 

The Reynolds move had followed a 
ners’ hike in prices earlier in the 
month. Industry observers attached 
considerable significance to the com- 
pany’s back-tracking action. They 
thought it would act as a restraining 
influence on possible price rises in 
other strategic metals: no company 
ikes to go Out on a limb and risk being 
eft there alone. 


Defence: 


PLANT RESERVE 


AMERICAN industry has a plant re- 
serve today that was conspicuously 
acking when a similar defence pro- 
oram Was launched in 1940. Of 1,000 
industrial plants of all kinds built in 
World War H, 468 have been kept 
under government control and 250 of 
these can be put on an immediate war- 
time footing when and if required. 

An additional 200 plants are either 
n standby condition or are in civilian 
production with a contract stipulation 
that they could be converted to de- 
ience production within 120 days. 

Seventy-five are aircraft plants with 
\6 of these owned by the government 
and another 39 in a national industrial 
Nant reserve. 

Thus the automobile industry is not 
under the same urgent pressure to con- 
vert to plane and tank production as 
it was in 1940. Yet car output will be 
restricted by shortages of steel and 
other essential metals and the project- 
ed total of 6,600,000 automobiles in 


SQ now seems an ambitious forecast. 


PLANNING 


WITH Korea as a fillip, most U.S. 
manufacturers now know their plants 
will be busy well into 1952. Actual 
military orders on the nation’s boom- 
ng industrial machine have been in- 
‘ignificant. But with a defence econo- 
my at their heels, the steel, copper, 
zinc and aluminum industries are 
candidates for government production 
‘long with certain chemicals, 
on ard electronic producers. 

\ ps chological by-product is the 
toardin. of goods citizens think may 
| off later on, or priced high- 
er. Inc ng orders for both domestic 
iid tor .zn motor cars have almost 
“wampce. automobile makers while an 
by housewives has tempor- 

'v wed out the sugar supplies of 
nan ‘rocery store. 

Mea vhile the Federal Reserve 
board vorking out proposed restric- 

“ons oO instalment buying and other 
rms consumer credit. 





uick change in terminology, 
on officials are now charac- 
as “reserves” the huge 
nt-owned surpluses in butter, 
iried eggs, and dried milk. 
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WABASSO COTTON COMPANY 


LIMITED 






ANNUAL REPORT 





DIRECTORS 
Cc, R. WHITEHEAD, President 
NORMAN J. DAWES, Vice-President 


HUGH MACKAY HON. LUCIEN MORAUD, K.C. 
W. TAYLOR-BAILEY 0. B. THORNTON, O.B.E., W. J. WHITEHEAD 


2 ‘ 
Directors’ Report to the Shareholders 
GENTLEMEN :— 

The financial position of the Company at 29th April 1950, and the results from the operations for the year 
ended that date are shown by the accompanying Balance Sheet, Profit and Loss and Surplus Accounts 

> ? : , , $ . 

Profits for the year, as shown in the Profit and Loss Account amounted to $608,184.63 compares with profits 
last year of $555,653.74. 

rhe Company’s plants are operating efficiently, machinery and equipment are, as far as practical, being 
kept up to date and adequate provision has been made for depreciation and obsolescence. 

Depreciation charged in prior years in excess of the amount allowed for income tax purposes has been 
transferred to “Provision for Increased Cost of Replacing Fixed Assets.” La addition, the Directors have con- 
sidered it prudent to charge this year’s operations with a further amount of $252,426.52 so that in due course 
a sufficient provision may be accumulated for such increased costs. 

The Directors wish to express their appreciation of the efiicient services rendered by the Company's officers, 
staff and employees during the year. 


Respectfully submitted on behalf of the Directors, 


(Signed) C. R. WHITEHEAD, 
THREE RIVERS, QUE., 27th MAY, 1950. iis 


BALANCE SHEET 


As at 29th April, 1950 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Current Assets:— Current Liabilities:— 
Cash on Hand and in Bank ae 161,814.43 Accounts and Bills Payable $ 295,647.24 
Dominion of Canada and Pro- Operating Expenses and Accrued 
vincial Bonds with interest ac- Wages 469,953.15 
crued—less reserve (Approximate Provision fer Municipal ; er ered 
Market Value $1,876,508.69) 1,618,683.69 Taxes ponent 521,978.93 
Accounts and Bills Receivable— Bond Interest Accrued 10,849.32 
ata os ‘ ne 978,165.47 Provision for balance of Bonds 7 
efundable portion o Excess due Ist Febru 95 553,05 51, 478.6 
oa we — 29,059.56 ary 1951 653,050.00 $1,851,478.64 
Inventories as determined and Deferred Liabilities:— 
eee the Management— For Machinery and Equipment 
a otton, partly manufac- Purchases -_ 48,540.34 
~ - 


tured and manufactured stock, 


at cost or market value which- First Mortgage Bonds:— 


ever was the lower, less re- . 
serves. Supplies and Chemi. Authorized $3,000,000.00 
eals at average cost and not 
over replacement value 1,826,954.02 $4,614,677.17 Issued: Series “A’’ 
- 442% Bonds due Ist February 
Property:— tee We cee - : 1,000,000.00 
Real Estate, Buildings, Plant, ess: Funds dapesited with 
Machinery, ete., at cost, less Trustee for Bondholders 
amounts written off 13,600, 712.7 and Provision for balance 
of Bonds 1,000 ,000.00 


Less: Depreciation and Obsole- 


seence provided 10,260,385.94  3,340,326.76 


Provision for Research, Plant Im- 
provements and Contingencies 
Provision for Increased Cost of Re- 

placing Fixed Assets 


Capital Stock:— 


Investments :— 1,000 ,000.00 
Wholly Owned Subsidiary Com- 
panies (Estimated realizable 
value as of this date $901,686.90) 222,160.26 
Bonds and Common Stocks of 
Canadian Companies with in- Authorized:— 
terest accrued . Ae 15,161.89 525,000 shares of No Par Value 


(Approximate Market Value “s Issued :— 
$15,385.89) ..... ‘ : 237,822.15 349,515 shares fully paid 


1,200,000.00 


2,000,000.00 


Earned Surplus:— 
General Reserve 500,000.00 
75,104.77 Balance as at 29th April 1950 1,667, 411.87 


Deferred Charges:— 
Unexpired Insurance, Prepaid 
Taxes, ete. Srredeens 


$8,267 ,430.85 








(Signed) Cc. R. WHITEHEAD, Director 
NORMAN J. DAWES, Director 


MONTREAL, 26th MAY 1950 
Verified as per our report of this date. 
(Signed) RIDDELL, STEAD, GRAHAM & HUTCHISON, Chartered Accountants, Auditors. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT EARNED SURPLUS ACCOUNT 


For the Year Ended 29th April, 1950 As at 29th April, 1950 


Net Profit for the year ended 29th Balance at Credit 30 April 1949 ... $1,379,682.68 
April 1950 before previding for Add:— 
the undernoted items f > . 
Revenue from Investments Refundable Portion of Excess 
Profit on Sale of Investments 5,175.00 Profits Tax : ; 29,059.56 
Depreciation provided in prior 
years not allowed by taxing au- 





102,640.78 





iati F erty 4 Plz 556,957.64 thorities 947.573.48 
ceek maserees , ie vsmclntoeas 15,000.00 Balance of Profit for the Year 
Directors’ Fees 6,160.00 ended 29th April 19250 608,184.63 
Legal Fees : 7,213.49 ae 
Executive Salaries 46,698.50 : 2.964.500.35 
Provision for Government Taxes 580,000.00 Deduct:— 
Provision for increased cost of re- oa Provision for Increased Cost of 
placing Fixed Assets 252,426.52 1,494,456.15 replacing Fixed Assets 917.5T3AR 
Dividends paid 349,515.00 1,297,088.48 
Balance of Profit for the Year 7 zm 
Transferred to Surplus Account 608,184.63 $1.667.411.83 


SS enEEaaieateeeeeee 
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NOTICE TO CANADIANS 


Newspaper Institute’s operations in Canada 
have been approved by the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board. Despite devaluation, CANA- 
DIAN DOLLARS ARE ACCEPTABLE AT PAR 
WITH U.S To facilitate all financial 
transactions, a special permit has been as- 
signed to their account with The Canadian 
sank of Commerce, Montreal 


of 
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YOUTH AT THE WHEEL 


IT MAY have come as a shock to the 
public to learn that drivers under 25 
are involved in a disproportionately 
large number of traffic accidents. This 
tact is well known in the insurance 
business, and is attested by the claim 
files of the companies. Last year, 
while these young drivers comprised 
but 20 per cent of all drivers, they 
were involved per cent of the 
fatal accidents and per cent of all 
accidents. 

This tragic toll caused by young 
drivers, which until recently aroused 
no unusual amount of attention out- 
side insurance circles, has now be- 
come of grave concern to youth lead- 
ers, educators and safety councils. Of 
course it is recognized that not all 
these voung persons are dangerous 
drivers: that makes it tougher to deal 
with the situation. Actually only a 
small percentage of drivers in the 15- 
24 vears age group are causing acci- 
dents in such numbers as to give this 
group its high accident and _ fatality 
record 

It is admitted that the problem is a 
complex one, and that its solution will 
come only when parents, educators, 
law entorcement authorities and other 
interested groups work together on a 
united front to prevent these accidents. 
\ valuable contribution to this end 
has been made by the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co., in a report by 
prominent persons interested in youth 
and traffic safety. 

Its title is “A Report on What Can 
Be Done About Teenicide.” “Teeni- 
cide” is a word coined by the com- 
pany to designate death caused by 
automobile drivers under 20 vears ot 
age; death which is usually the result 
of recklessness or immature judgment. 
As it is recognized that the driving 
habits formed in the teens are ci irried 
over into later years, the word “teeni- 
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cide” by usage includes the actions 
of drivers in the 15 to 24 age vroup 

According to a high police author. 
ity whose views are, quoted, too many 
drivers have a dangerous contempt fo; 
traffic regulations. Police records shoy 
that 57 per cent of the drivers involy. 
ed in fatal accidents last year wer 
violating a traffic regulation at the 
time of the accident. Speeding con. 
stituted 25 per cent of these violation, 
and was the cause of | out of eve; 
3 fatalities. Driving on the wrong sid: 
of the road and violating the righ; 
of-way were other infractions leading 
to fatalities. 

In his opinion, the problem of the 
young driver can be licked if paren 
will set an example of willing comp). 
ance with traffic regulations, and ip- 
sull,in their children a respect for the 
law and the officers who enforce it 

Another authority, while admittii 
that the under 25 age group are the 
worst drivers on the road today. cop 
siders it unfair to blame the voung 
sters for not being good drivers whe 
they have never received a prope 
planned course of instruction. His 
lution is driver education courses 
high schools, conducted by traine 
personnel on the same basis as ot 
high school courses. 

A leading government insurance 
department official reports that « 
of the most frequent complaints 
ceived is that automobile inst 
rates are too high, although most pe 
ple realize that it is the high accide 
record of drivers that keeps the 
high. In his view, drivers under 
are ina position to do more to reduc: 
the accident record than any othe 
group of drivers because, unfortunats 
lv, they have far more than_ the 
share of accidents. They can be ma 
the best drivers—not the worst 
sufficient effort is directed 
task.—George Gilbert 
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WET HELIUM 
A $25,000 MACHINE known as a helium cryostat, has been installe! at. ; 
the National Research Council’s Ottawa laboratories. It liquefies he!um : 
at -459° Fahrenheit—1!4 times colder than the temperature requires: [0 
freeze water. It will produce more helium in an hour than has ever heen 








Around the Home ... 


WOODEN COVERS 
FOR FLOWER POTS. 


MEASUREMENT S ( FoR 
SMALL PLANTS WHIGH 
COME IN FOUR OR FIVE 
INCH POTS ) 

TOP ~ 6/4" Wive 
BASE - a" WIDE 
HGIGHT - 6" 

IT IS OPTIONAL 
WHETHER A BOTTOM 1S 
USEO OR NOT. 






























LOW FENCES 


INCH PINE - DRESSED 
ALL SIDES. POST ABOUT 
S‘ HIGH, SET IN CONCRETE 
FOR STRENGTH. WHERE 
WOOD 1S BELOW GROUND 
TREAT WITH A wood 
PRESERVATIVE TO 
PREVENT ROT. 


OLD PICTURE FRAMES © 


TRANSFORMED INTO SHADOW BOXES— 
AND A SMALL SERVING TABLE. 























OTHER FENCE IDEAS 








TOM GARD'S 
NOTE BOOK 


HEN cleaning out the attic, don’t throw away that 

huge picture of Uncle Abner—well, not the frame 
anyway! I’ve seen old picture frames put to such uses as 
shadow boxes, coffee tables and serving trays. To make a 
shadow box, simply build a little depth with plywood, or 
insert shelves for small ornaments and tiny plants. 

High fences are seldom now required—but low ones 
certainly can be friendly and attractive. My neighbour 
and I are building a new one between us. 

Struggling with a poor lawn? You’ll find a lawn spike 
like the one illustrated a valuable asset. 

Noted recently how some friends had strikingly 


enhanced the beauty of their potted plants by enclosing +. 
the flower pots in attractive plywood containers, painted fa 
to harmonize with the room’s colour scheme. 


For more information on these and other ideas——write Tom Gard, 
MOLSON’S (Ontario) LIMITED, P.O. Box 490, Adelaide Street 
Station, Toronto, for the illustrated booklet 
**4ROUND THE HOME”’’. 









LAWN SPIKE 


To GET WATER OR 
FERTILIZER DOWN WHERE 
GRASS ROOTS MAY ABSORE 
MOISTURE AND FOOD. OLD 
RAKE HANDLE, AND PIECE OF 
2*« 4” PINE. 4°SPIKES ABOUT 
3" APART. 


ONE OF A SERIES PRESENTED BY 





AS A PUBLIC SERVICE 








7 
ON ANY ROAD! 










GENERAL MOTORS 
ae eA ASS VALUE 


ly 


AND CAPACITY 
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es s] h - your mn your roads, your annette conditions, the 

right truck is one of GMC’s many different models. Haulage 
costs are cut to a minimum when you have exactly the right 
truck for the job. That’s why GMC offers more load ranges, 
more engines, more wheelbases, more axle designs and more 
gear ratios. Tell your GMC dealer what the job is and he 
will show you how GMC builds a truck for the job, provid- 





ing maximum efficiency, lowest operating costs, longest life. 


—————-—-_ ——-—.. 


ree \ See your GMC dealer today. 
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THE TRUCK OF EXTRA VALUE - GASOLINE DIESEL 











